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Farmers across the U.S. intend to 
plant more spaing wheat, sorghum, 
com, and rice in 1992, according 
to the Prospective Plantings report re- 
leased March 3 L Plantings of sweetpoia- 
toes and tobacco arc also up from last 
year, but the report indicates that plant- 
ings of soybeans, cotton, barley, and dry 
beans will decline. If the indicated acre- 
age is realized, com area would be the 
largest since 1985, and soybean area the 
smallest since 1976. 

Based on the report, total wheat area is 
expected about even with last year's 
level, but with substantial differences 
among wheat classes. Winter wheat 
secdings are estimated at 50.3 million 
acres— about 1,5 percent below 1991. 
But spring wheat producers— watching 
wheat prices climb higher through late 
winter — indicated intentions to increase 
plantings. Excluding durum, spring 
wheat area could be up 10 percent, ex- 
ceeding 17.2 million acres. 

Agricultural productivity in the U.S. 
and other areas of the world has been un- 
precedented in the last four decades. 
Over a 20-ycar period from the mid- 
1960's to 1985, for example, global 
cereal production jumped 81 percent, 
while population grew by 45 percent 

However, many observers assert that the 
improved productivity has not been with- 
out costs, precipitating soil erosion and 
compaction, water quality problems, and 
controversies about the relation of food 
safety to heavy pesticide use. The very 
success Of the "Green Revolution" has 
set the stage for a more "sustainable 11 ag- 
riculture that minimizes the impact of ag- 
riculture on the environment. 

At the root of the susLi inability move- 
ment is a concern about the ability to 
manage the natural resource base so that 
food and fiber needs of future genera- 
tions can be met at an acceptable environ- 
mental cost But no general agreement 




exists on how to successfully incorporate 
the protection of natural resources into 
the productivity equation. 

Together with the research community 
and government, farmers are applying 
new practices and approaches — in crop 
rotation, alternative tillage, pest control, 
and soil maintenance— to lessen the im- 
pact of agriculture on the environment, 
while maintaining growers 1 incomes. 

Several current issues in pesticide use il- 
lustrate the challenge of reconciling the 
needs of farmers with growing health 
and environmental concerns. Stricter 
standards in the past few years are rais- 
ing the cost of reregistering numerous 
pesticides for "minor use" or small-acre- 
age crops — and prompting manufacturers 
to cease production when returns rail to 
cover the costs. For the nation's fruit 
and vegetable growers, the loss of pesti- 
cides relied on for these "minor use" 
crops is causing particular problems. 



Replacements for the pesticides are some- 
times more cosdy, and in some cases 
their loss disrupts pest management pro- 
grams designed ultimately to reduce total 
pesticide use, 

Some pesticides produced in the U.S. — 
but not registered here — may be exported 
for use by foreign food producers. The 
potential "circle of poison 4 ' refers to the 
import of fruits and vegetables that con- 
tain above-tolerance residues of pesti- 
cides produced in the U.S. but unreg- 
istered for use in this country, A basic 
issue is whether the government or the 
private sector should bear the costs of 
testing for pesticide residues in imported 
foods. 

Transnational responsibility for food 
safety in trade is illustrated in the fourth 
installment of the series on U.S.-Mexico 
relations. With strong trade ties and a 
2,000-mile common border, the U.S. and 
Mexico inevitably confront similar food 
safety and environmental issues. 

Various pathogens, crop pests, and live- 
stock diseases indigenous to the U.S. or 
Mexico make trade regulations necessary 
to protect agriculture and food safety in 
both countries. Cooperation to reduce 
plant, animal* and food safety hazards re- 
mains the key to overcoming problems 
and keeping trade moving. 

Do consumers vote for safe and health- 
ful food with their dollars at retail mar- 
kets? The organic produce industry says 
yes, despite sluggish sales at retail super- 
markets. Based on a recent survey, sales 
through natural food stores increased 39 
percent in 1990 over the previous year, 
following a 68-percent increase between 
1988andl989. While striving to expand 
into supermarkets, the industry may get 
some help from USDA regulations to 
be in place laic next year establishing 
national standards for certifying foods 
as organic. 
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A Preview of 
1 992 Crop 
Acreage 



Across the US,, farmers intend to 
plant more spring wheat, sor- 
ghum, corn, and rice ill 1992 
than Last year, but plantings of soybeans, 
cotton, durum wheat, and barley are ex- 
pected lo decline, according to USDA's 
Prospective Plantings report Released 
March 31, lhe report provides lhe first in- 
dication of producers' planting intentions 
for 1992 crops. The acreage estimates 
are based primarily on a survey of about 
70,000 producers, conducted during lhe 
first 2 weeks of March, which asks pro- 
ducers to report their intended acreage 
for the various crops. 

If the prospective planted acreages are 
realized, corn area would be the largest 
since 1985, and soybean area the small- 
est since 1976, Tola! wheat area is ex- 
pected 10 be near last year's level, but 
ihere arc substantial differences among 
various wheat classes. 

A number of factors influence producers' 
decisions about planted acreage. Pro- 
gram parameters, like acreage reduction 
levels, estimated deficiency payments, 
price support levels, and flexibility provi- 



sions all influence the decision to partici- 
pate in programs and therefore, planted 
acreage. Prices arc also an important fac- 
tor — recent price movements, relative 
prices among competing commodities, 
and price expectations based on antici- 
pated market conditions. 

Most 1992 ARP's 
Are Lower 

Acreage reduction program (ARP) levels 
significantly influence the area planted to 
program crops — feed grains, wheat, cot- 
ton, and rice, ARP levels represent the 
percent of base acreage that a panic ipat- 
ing producer must idle in a conserving 
use in order to be eligible for program 
benefits. When program participation is 
high, a decline in a crop's ARP substan- 
tially increases the area available to be 
planted to that crop. 

For 1992, USDA set lower ARP's for 
nearly all program crops. The only ex- 
ception is the upland cotton ARP, which 
increased from 5 to 10 percent The 
ARP for oats remains at zero, as man- 
dated by the 1990 farm acL 

ARP levels are generally below those of 
themid-1980's. Since that time, com- 
modity stock levels have fallen in re- 
sponse to a more market-oriented 
agricultural policy, the Export Enhance- 
ment Program (EEP) has been used ag- 
gressively, the Conservation Reserve 
Program (CRP) was initiated, and serious 
droughts occurred in 1988 and 1989. 
With stronger use, lower stocks, and re- 
ductions ineffective acreage bases, less 
land has had to be idled in recent years to 
help achieve "balance" between supply 
and demand for the various commodities 

ARP's Are Lower For 
Most Program Crops 
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Relative Prices 
Are A Key Factor 

Relative commodity prices and net re- 
turns are also important in influencing 
planted area Expected market returns 
have always been a key factor for produc- 
ers as they decide annually whether to 
participate in the commodity programs. 
For those who choose not to participate, 
relative prices influence the choice 
among competing crops, like com or soy- 
beans, wheat or barley. 

Relative prices and net returns are also 
key considerations for participating pro- 
ducers in deciding what to plant on their 
"flex" acres. Normal flex acres represent 
15 percent of a producer's commodity 
base of a program crop. These acres re- 
ceive no deficiency payments and may 
be planted to the program crop, to other 
program crops, or to any other crops ex- 
cept those the Secretary of Agriculture 
does not allow on base acreage. 

To take an example, the price relation- 
ship between corn and soybeans is par- 
ticularly important for many com 
participants in deciding how lo use their 
com flex acres (as well as for planting de- 
cisions made by nonparticipants). Na- 
tional average farm prices for com for 
the first 2 months of 1992 were about 5-6 
percent above last year's level, while soy- 
bean prices were about 1-3 percent below 
last year's level. 

Using preliminary 1991 costs and re- 
turns, a "typical" Illinois com and soy- 
bean producer in early 1991 could expect 
per-acre net market returns of$161 for 
corn and $157 for soybeans on com flex 
acres. Using estimates for 1992, the gap 
between expected net market returns in 
1992 is somewhat wider — $182 for corn 
and $157 for soybeans. (The 1992 net re- 
turns are based on February state level 
farm prices for corn and soybeans, and 
expected yields and variable costs.) 

Farmers are responding to these market 
incentives. With the lower com ARP — 
and expectations for relatively more fa- 
vorable corn returns — many Corn Belt 
producers have indicated they will grow 
more com this year and fewer soybeans. 
Overall, farmers in early March indicated 
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thai they intended to plant 79 million 
acres to corn in 1992, up 4 percent from 
actual plantings last year. 

Soybean plantings are projected at 57.4 
million acres in 1992, 3 percent below 
1991. In the Corn Belt, soybean acreage 
declines are attributed mainly to ex- 
pected increases in corn planted area. In 
other areas— particularly in parts of the 
Southeast — growers arc likely to plant al- 
ternative crops or even to idle previous 
soybean acreage in 1992. Soybean re- 
turns that were only marginally profit- 
able over the past few years are likely a 
major cause. 

Similar Pattern 
Affects Other Crops 

A similar combination of factors — ARP 
levels and expected prices — applies to 
other crops. For sorghum, the lower 
ARP and relatively strong market prices 
are likely stimulating plantings at the ex- 
pense of couon and other crops, particu- 
larly in Texas. 

Likewise, a lower ARP likely contrib- 
uted to expected increases in rice area. 
Weak cotton prices, on the other hand, 
and an increase in the cotton ARP, likely 



contributed to the 5-percent expected de- 
cline in couon plantings, 

Oats are a special case. Typically, a sub- 
stantial portion of planted oats acreage is 
used as a cover crop on ARP land and 
not harvested. With the generally lower 
ARP*s in effect in 1992 for other crops, 
total oats plantings (for cover and for har- 
vest) arc expected down 4 percent. But 
in part because average farm prices for 
oats in the first 2 months of 1992 were 
about 20-25 percent above the early 
months of 1991, oats plantings for grain 
are expected up about 2 percent. 

Regional Effects 
At Work for Wheat 

Total wheat planted area is expected up 
only marginally in 1992, despite rela- 
tively high wheat prices in recent months 
compared with a year earlier, and a lower 
ARP. Regional variations in expected 
plantings by class help explain this situ- 
ation. 

Winter wheat area, which is seeded 
largely in the fall, is estimated at 50,3 
million acres, down 1.5 percent from 
1991. Many factors are likely responsi- 
ble for the drop, including dry conditions 



Producers In Northern Plains To Hike Spring Wheat Seeding* in 1992 
Northern Plains Com Belt 




Wheat -1% 
Com 2% 
Sorghum 8% 



Percent change In Planted aceage from 1991 
Source: Prospective Plantings, March 1992, 



at planting time in the Southern Plains, 
which affected hard red winter plantings, 
and poor returns for soft red winter 
wheat in recent years, as disease prob- 
lems led to lower yields and quality prob- 
lems. In addition, prices at fall planting 
remained well below the levels reached 
later in January and February. (See the 
March AO t "Why the Drop in Winter 
Wheal Seedings?") 

Spring wheat producers are responding 
differently. Excluding durum, the spring 
wheat area typically planted in April, 
May, and June is expected to exceed 17.2 
million acres, up 10 percent from 1991. 
Larger spring wheat area is likely be- 
cause tight 1991 supplies and the decline 
in winter wheat area have caused wheat 
prices to mn well above a year earlier. 

Furthermore, this year-to-year gain in 
spring wheat area is somewhat under- 
stated. Thai's because more than 1 mil- 
lion acres of winter wheat were replanted 
to spring wheat in 1991 due to winterkill. 
No such replanting is indicated so far for 
this year. 

Planting intentions for durum, which 
competes with hard red spring wheat in 
many areas, are 2.5 million acres. If in- 
tentions are realized, durum acres would 
be down 22 percent from 1991 and the 
lowest since 1970. Hard red spring 
prices enjoyed a substantial premium 
over durum prices in recent months. 

Barley also competes for area with 
spring and durum wheat in many areas. 
But while barley prices in 1992 are up 
slightly above last year, intended planted 
area is down about 7 percent Again, 
relative net returns play an important 
role. For instance, a "typical" Minne- 
sota hard red spring wheat and barley 
producer in 1991 could expect net market 
returns of S29 per acre for wheat and $48 
for barJey — compared with an expecta- 
tion of $91 and 542, respectively, in 
1992. (The 1992 net returns are based on 
February stale-level farm prices for 
spring wheat and all barley, and expected 
yields and variable costs.) 
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Where Has the 
Acreage Gone? 

Total intended area planted to all seven 
program crops and to soybeans is up only 
1.6 million acres — at 248.3 million acres 
in 1992, compared with 246.7 million in 
1991. (Planted area for all crops — 
except oats — is included in this calcula- 
tion. Oats are included as harvested 
acres to exclude the use of thai crop as 
cover on ARP land.) The increase in 
planted area for all program crops is sig- 
nificantly less than the decline in 1992 
ARP levels or higher prices would sug- 
gest. 

For instance, if participation rates and to- 
tal base acres were the same as last year, 
intended planted area to the eight crops 
could be expected to increase by about 
8.5 million acres. Wheat acres alone 
could be expected to rise nearly 6,8 mil- 
lion acres. 

What happened to some of that acreage? 
Several factors could be at work. For in- 
stance, greater participation in the CV92 
and 50/92 programs could be a factor. 
Less double-cropping — particularly of 
wheat and soybeans — may also occur. 
Producers may also decide to fallow 
more acres in 1992. Some additional 
[and has been placed in the CRP- 

Weather Affects 
Planting Decisions 

Planting intentions are only the first 
word on actual plantings for the crop 
year. Changes in relative prices and 
weather conditions are the two main fac- 
tors that can significantly influence a pro- 
ducer's decisions. 

For instance, weather problems were a 
major factor affecting planting decisions 
in the western Com Belt last year. In 
early March of 1991 F producers in Iowa 
and Minnesota indicated they intended to 
plant 19.9 million acres to com and 1 3 
million acres to soybeans. But wet 
weather at com planting time led many 
of those producers to opt for soybeans, a 
shorter season crop that can be planted 
later in the year. Actual plantings to com 
differed from intentions by 4 percent in 



those two states, and for soybeans, by 9 
percent. 

In addition, Northern Plains producers in 
recent weeks have seen significant 
changes in hard red spring wheat and du- 
rum price relationships. As of mid- 
March, hard red spring prices held as 
much as a 60-cent premium over durum. 
But because of the reported drop in du- 
rum planting intentions and recent export 
sales of durum, market prices at Minnea- 
polis were much closer for the two 
classes by mid-ApriU 

Merc information on planted area will be 
available in the June 30 Acreage report, 
which is based on a survey of producers 
during the first 2 weeks of June. [Joy 
Harwood (202) 219-0840] H3 



Field Crops 
Overview 



USDA's Prospective Plantings report 
provides one of the first indications of 
1992/93 crop planting intentions (see 
Agricultural Economy). According to 
that report, total wheat planted area is 
up only marginally from J99I t andfar 
less than originally expected, due to a de- 
cline in winter wheat area. Corn 
planted area could reach the highest 
level since 1985, reflecting a lower acre- 
age reduction program (ARP) level and 
relatively strong corn prices. 

In contrast, planted soybean area could 
decline to the lowest level since 1976. In 
the Corn Belt* expected declines in soy- 
bean area are mainly attributed to ex- 
pected increases in corn plantings. 



In other areas, soybean growers wilt 
likely consider alternative crops or allow 
previous soybean acreage to lie idle in 
1992. [For the latest U.S + field crop situ- 
ation and outlook, see tables 17-19. The 
world outlook is in table 23.] 

Wheat Plantings 
Expected Up Slightly 

With tight ending wheat stocks forecast 
for 1991/92, the spotlight is on 1992/93 
pianu" ngs and the potential size of the 
U.S. wheat crop to be harvested this 
spring and summer. According to the 
March Prospective Plantings report, total 
wheat area planted and intended to be 
planted is estimated at 70. 1 m illion 
acres — only 0.2 percent above 1991's ac- 
tual plantings, and far less than the ex- 
pected rise given the smaller ARP for 
1992. 

However, the response varies consider* 
ably among producers of the various 
wheat classes. Spring wheat area (ex* 
eluding durum) is estimated to exceed 
17.2 million acres, up 10 percent from 
199 1, Area ts expected up because of the 
recent high wheat prices and the decline 
in winter wheat area In North Dakota, 
hard red spring wheat area could reach 
its highest level since 1952. In contrast, 
plantings of durum wheat, which com* 
petes with hard red spring in many areas, 
are indicated down 22 percent from 1991 
to 2.5 million acres and the lowest level 
since 1970* Expected durum plantings 
arc down 700,000 acres in North Dakota, 
the major producing state. 

Total 1992 wheat area is up less than ex- 
pected, due to the drop in winter wheat 
plantings, which are estimated to account 



Higher Spring Wheat Plantings Offset Lower Winter Wheat Area 



Wheat 


1991 
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Percent 
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intended 


change 
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- MiHion acres 




Hard red winter 


35.5 


35.4 


02 


Hard red spring 


14.0 


16.6 


18.5 


Durum 


3-3 


2.5 


22 .1 


Soft red Winter 


11.4 


10.6 


-74 


White (winter & spring) 


5.9 


5.0 


15.6 


Total 


699 


70.1 


0.2 



Totals and percent changes are based on unrounded data. 
Source: USOA1MASS, Prospective Ptanongs. ERS. 
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1993 Wheat ARP- What's in Store? 




By June 1 , wheat growers will be able 
to factor the 1993 acreage reduction 
program (ARP) into ihcir plans for the 
fall crop. USDA must annuouncc the 
ARP— if any— for the 1993 wheat 
crop by that date. USDA is not actu- 
ally required to announce an ARP for 
1993 wheat, given the March assess- 
ment of the 1992/93 ending sloclcs-io 
use ratio. If an ARP is announced, 
however* it musi be between and 1 5 
pen: en L 

In an April 6 Federal Register.vn* 
nouncemcni, USDA requested public 
comments by May 1 on ARP options 
including 5 percent Opcrcent, and no 
ARP. The analysis in the Federal 
Register indicated planlcd area, pro* 
due Lion, and ending stocks would be 
highest under the no-ARP option and 
lowest under ihe 5-pciccnl option, 
The no-ARP opuon would also lead 
to the lowest prices, the highest defi- 
ciency payments, and the highest net 
returns for the wheat sector. 



Why would planted area and produc- 
! tion be higher under the no-ARP op- 
tion than under the U-pcrceni opuon? 



With no ARP, program participants 
face no limits on the use of planted 
area, while with a 0-percent ARF\ pro- 
ducers are limited to planting wheat 
on their wheat base and on the flex 
acres of other crops. The (W2 pro- 
gram would not be available if there 
were no ARF\ so producers would 
have to plant wheat in order to receive 
wheat deficiency payments. 

In addiuon* the no-ARP opuon pro- 
posed for comment in the Federal 
Register would impose "one-way" 
flexibility. That is* producers could 
plant wheat on the flex acres of other 
crop bases, but could not plant other 
crops on their wheat flex acres. Un- 
der both the 5-percent and the 0-pcr- 
ccnt options, producers would retain 
the current "two-way" flexibility, 



i 



USDA has until July 31, 1992 to 
change the ARP it announces in June 
An ARP has been in effect for wheal 
every year since 1982— the first year 
in which USDA had authority to an- 
nounce ARP's. In each of those 
years, the ARP Level announced in 
June was not changed 



5% ARP 



0%ARP 



No ARP 



Participation rate (%) 85 

Planted acres {mil.} 71 .5 

Suppose (mil. bu.): 

Production 2.350 

Domestic use 1J45 

Exports 1,175 

Ending stocks 645 

Season average 

price (&bu.) 2-B5 

Income ($ mil.): 

Deficiency payments 2.105 

Net income 5.301 
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2*342 
5.439 



90 
77.0 

2,485 
1,175 
1.200 

725 

2.70 



2,623 
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for aboui 70 percent of ihe totaL Area of 
winter wheal— planted lasi fall — is esti- 
mated at 50.3 million acres, down 1.5 
percent from I99Ts actual level. In ihe 
hard red winter areas, Kansas and Okla- 



homa plantings arc at the same level as 
last year, while in Texas, area is esti- 
mated down 5 percent. Among the ma- 
jor soft red winter states, area is esti- 



mated down in Arkansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, and Indiana. 

While spring wheal producers are now 
planung, winter wheal producers arc 
Looking toward harvest As of April 19, 
some winter wheat was heading in the 
southernmost stales. Freeze damage oc- 
curred in parts of Kansas in mid-March, 
and was most significant in the southern 
part of the slate and into Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. Freeze damage has also been 
a concern to some producers in Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio* and Missouri. In those 
states, 25 percent or more of the crop is 
rated poor or very poor* while the condi 
tfon of the winter wheat crop elsewhere 
was generally good or fair. Bui problem 
areas arc enough to leave the overall crop 
condition below average. 

The 1991/92 crop year— which ends on 
May 31 — is forecast to be the tightest for 
ending stocks since 1973/74. With the 
1991 U.S. wheat crop down about 28 per- 
cent and total use projected up 3 percent, 
ending stocks arc forecast at 366 million 
bushels. Season-average prices are fore- 
cast in ihe $2,95-$3.05 range, up from 
$2.61 in 1990/91. 

The expected increase in 1991/92 wheat 
use is due entirely to higher exports, fore- 
cast up 22 percenL U.S. sales to China 
and the former USSR ait well above 
1990/91 levels, increasing U.S. market 
share. Strong imports by these countries 
have also affected world wheat trade, 
which is forecast at 107 million tons in 
1991/92, up 15 percent from the previous 
year. 

In contrast to the U.S. wheal export situ- 
ation, domestic wheat use is forecast 
down 12 percent in 1991/92. Tight 
wheat stocks and high prices have shifted 
feed demand from wheat to com and 
other grains. 

Corn Area Anticipated 
Largest Since 1985 

Farmers intend to plant 79 million acrcs 
to corn in 1992, up 4 percent from last 
year and almost 7 percent above 1990*s 
level. This would be the largest com 
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Corn Plantings To Rise, Wheat Up Marginally 





1991 1992 


Percent 


Crop 


actual intended 


change 




* - Mittion planted acres - - 




Com 


76.0 79 + 


40 


Wheat 


69.9 70.1 


0.2 


Soybeans 


59.1 S7.4 


-28 


Cotton (oil) 


14.1 13.5 


-46 


Sorghum 


110 12.t 


10.0 


Barley 


8.9 8,3 


-7.1 


Oats tor harvest 


4.8 4.9 


2.3 


Rice 


2.9 3 J) 


4.8 


Total 


246.7 248.3 


0.6 



Source: USDA/NASS, Prospective Plantings. 



planted area since 1985. Intended plant- 
ings are up 200,000 acres in Illinois, and 
up by the same amount in Indiana and 
Nebraska. In Iowa, com area is expected 
up 800,000 acres, and in Minnesota, the 
expected increase is 500,000 acres. 

Area is likely to increase because the 
ARP was reduced from 7.5 percent in 
1991 to 5 percent in 1992, and because 
corn prices have been strong relative to 
soybeans. Season-average com prices in 
1991/92 arc forecast to range from $2.30 
to S2.50 a bushel, up from S2.28 last sea* 
son. Soybean prices are projected 
slightly lower than last season. 

Planted area for sorghum, like com, is 
also expected to rise, and is pegged at 
12.1 million acres, up 10 percent from 
199L Relatively strong sorghum prices, 
and an ARP decline of 2.5 percentage 
points* arc major contributors to the in- 
crease. In contrast, barley producers in- 
tend to seed only 8.3 million acres in 
1992, down 7 percent from last year. 
Even though a 2.5-point-lower ARP also 
applies to barley, strong spring wheal 
prices are signaling a shift to wheat over 
barley on flex land. 

Oats are often used as a cover crop on 
ARP acres. Total oat plantings (for 
cover and for harvest) arc projected 4 per- 
cent lower than last year, at 8 + 3 million 
acres. The decline is due mainly to the 
lower ARP's for most other crops in 
1992. But relatively strong oat prices 
have boosted acreage intended for har- 
vest by 2 percent The ratio of harvested- 
to-planted acres is expected to increase to 



59 percent, up from 55 percent 
1991/92. 



in 



By mid -April, field work and planting 
for 1992 crops had begun. Corn planting 
was underway in the Southeast, Texas, 
Kansas, and parts of Illinois, while sor- 
ghum planting was in full swing in 
Texas, Arkansas, and other southern 
stales. 

With normal yields, the increase in in* 
tended acreages imply higher feed grain 
production in 1992 than in 1991. For 
1991, feed grain production is estimated 
at 218.2 million metric Ions, 5 percent be- 
low 1990's level, with the decline due in 
large pan to lower com yields. 

Total feed grain use in 1991/92 is fore- 
cast about 1 percent above last year, at 
just under 232 million tons. Domestic 
use is projected up 4 percent from last 
year due to larger livestock inventories 
and less wheat feeding. But the pro- 
jected decline of 10 percent in U.S. feed 
grain exports is expected to limit the total 
use tally. 

Lower supplies and slightly larger use 
arc expected to squeeze 1991/92 feed 
grain ending stocks down to 36. 1 million 
tons, 24 percent below the carryin level 
and the lowest level since 1975/76. 

South Africa's Harvest 
Expected Down Sharply 

World coarse grain trade is forecast at 
87.8 million tons in 1991/92, up 2 per- 
cent from 1990/91. Severe drought has 



drastically cut com production in South 
Africa, stimulating large imports and hali- 
ng exports. South Africa's harvest is ex- 
pected to fall two-thirds, to the lowest in 
40 years, and com imports are forecast at 
2 million tons (October-September year). 

The capacity of South Africa's ports to 
handle the volume of incoming grain — 
not only for South Africa, but also for 
other countries in the region — is aeon* 
I cent, however Much of the com needed 
to meet this shortfall will have to be im- 
ported well into the 1992/93 October- 
September trade year. 

The U.S. will satisfy some of South Af- 
rica's import needs, but faces sharp com- 
petition from Argentina and Brazil The 
Argentine corn crop is forecast up 25 per- 
cent following an excellent growing 
season, and Argentina's exports arc pro- 
jected to rise to 5.9 million tons, the high- 
est since 1985/86. 

US. Soybean Area— 
As Low As 1976? 

U.S. soybean plantings are projected at 
57.4 million acres in 1992, 3 percent be- 
low 1991. This planted area would be 
the lowest since 1976. In the Com Belt, 
expected increases in com planted area 
are the likely reason for lower soybean 
plantings. In other areas — particularly 
parts of the Southeast — growers will 
likely turn to other crops, or even idle 
previous soybean acreage in 1992. Mar- 
ginally profitable soybean returns over 
the past few years are likely a major 
cause. 

For 1991/92, U.S + soybean production is 
estimated at L986 billion bushels, more 
than 3 percent above 1990's level. 
Yields in 1991 averaged 34.3 bushels per 
acre, 0,2 bushels above the previous 
1985 record, and harvested area was up 
about 3 percent above 1990's level. 

A strong outlook for soybean use this sea- 
son is expected to tighten 1991/92 carry- 
out stocks to 305 million bushels, down 
from 329 million bushels last year. US. 
soybean export sales to date are running 
40 percent above last year, reflecting re- 
duced South American supplies. Sales 
arc up substantially to the EC, Mexico, 
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the former Soviet Union, and South Ko- 
rea. Credit guarantees have played an im- 
portant role in boosting exports to the 
latter three markets. In addition, U.S. 
soybean meal export prospects are bright 
because of recently increased credit for 
the former USSR. 

U.S. exports of soybean oil were up 
three-quarters in mid-April from a year 
earlier. Increases in the Export Enhance- 
ment Program and PX. 480 program arc 
assisting U.S, exports of all vegetable 
oils, as are smaller foreign inventories. 
Even so, U.S. soybean oil ending stocks 
are forecast to reach a record 2.2 billion 
pounds. 

In South America, soybean harvest is un- 
derway, with larger production in Brazil 
projected to more than offset a decline in 
Argentina. The 1991/92 Argentine crop 
is forecast at 10.3 million Eons, down 10 
percent from 1990/91 because of lower 
yields. Argentina Is forecast to increase 
its soybean crush despite Lower produc- 
tion and to raise soybean meal exports. 
But exporters face considerable uncer- 
tainly due to a recent resurgence of infla- 
tion in Argentina, tax reforms, and a 
decision by the monetary authority to fix 
the exchange rate. 

Brazil's soybean crop is forecast up 17 
percent to 18.5 million tons. Recentiy 
allocated government credit is intended 
eo allow Brazilian farmers to delay mar- 
keting their crop until later in the season. 
If this occurs. U.S. soybean exports 
would benefit from continuing low South 
American exports in the near term, but 
the credits could bring heavier competi- 
tion during October through January. 

Despite healthy use, US. season-average 
soybean prices arc forecast to range from 
$5.45 toS5.75 per bushel, compared with 
last year's $5.74. Larger Brazilian sup- 
plies of soybeans, currently being har- 
vested, will likely dampen U.S. price 
increases in the remaining months of 
1991/92. 



Rice Area Projected 
Up in Six States 

Rice growers intend to seed nearly 3 mil- 
lion acres to rice in 1992, a 5-percent 
increase from 1991. Planting intentions 
are up in all six producing states, due in 
part to stronger prices and a reduction in 
the ARP from 5 percent to zero. In addi- 
tion, water supplies have improved in 
California, alleviating some of last year's 
constraints. As of mid-April, rice plant- 
ing was well underway in Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and Arkansas. 

Planting intentions indicate that 1992 pro- 
duction may exceed 1991 output. For 
1991, U.S. rice production is estimated at 
1 54.5 million cwt. 1 percent below 1990. 
Acreage was down in California due to 
reduced water availability, and in some 
Delta areas because persistent rainfall at 
planting time reduced acreage. 

Forecast total use in 1991/92, at 154.8 
million cwt, is down about 5 percent 
from 1990/9TS level. Domestic use con- 
tinues to grow and is forecast up 3 per- 
cent from last year, at 94.8 million cwL 
But 1991/92 exports, at 60 million cwi, 
are projected down over 15 percent. The 
U.S. market share is forecast to fall as 
prices continue high relative to Asian 
competitors, shutting U.S. exports out of 
some markets. 

U.S. ending stocks are forecast at 30.2 
million cwt for 1991/92, 23 percent 
above last year. The resulting stocks-lo- 
use ratio is pegged at 19.5 percent, up 
from 15.1 in 199(V91, and prices are pro- 
jected to range between $7.40 and $7.60 
per cwt in 1991/92, compared with $6.70 
in 1990/91. Among other factors, hold- 
ing by producers has contributed to the 
high prices despite a higher stocks-to-use 
ratio. 

World rice production in 1991/92 is fore- 
cast down 1 percent, and world trade in 
calendar 1992 is projected at 13.5 million 
tons, up 9 percent. Expected increases in 
imports by Indonesia and Middle Eastern 
countries are fueling most of the gain in 
trade. 



Cotton Area 

May Fall 5 Percent 

Area planted to cotton in 1992 is ex- 
pected to total 13.5 million acres, 5 per- 
cent below 199 1 plantings but 9 percent 
above 1990. Relatively weak cotton 
prices in recent months and a higher up- 
land cotton ARP — from 5 percent in 
199 1 to 10 percent in 1992 — account for 
most of the decline in planted area. As 
of mid-April, cotton planting was under- 
way in Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, 
California, and other states. 

The drop in expected area in 1992 could 
keep production below 199Ts near- 
record level. For 1991/92. cotton produc- 
tion is estimated at 17.5 million bales, up 
13 percent from last year and the highest 
since 1937. 

Total cotton use in 1991/92 is estimated 
at 16.2 million bales, down marginally 
from last year. U.S. cotton exports, at 
6.8 million bales, are down almost 13 
percent from last year. But domestic cot- 
ton mill use, forecast at 9.4 million bales, 
is the highest since 1966/67. 

With larger production and smaller use, 
US. cotton stocks are expected to be 
somewhat replenished this season. End- 
ing stocks in 1991/92 are forecast to 
reach 3.8 million bales, bringing the 
stocks-to-use ratio to 23.5 percent 

World cotton production in 1991/92 is es- 
timated at a record 95.4 million bales, 10 
percent over 1990/91. Further gains in 
Pakistan's record crop output is leading 
to higher world ending stocks and intensi- 
fying trade competition. In the Southern 
Hemisphere, harvest is just underway. 
Among key producers, large outturns are 
expected in Australia. Brazil, Argentina, 
and Paraguay, while drought will cut 
South Africa's crop sharply. 
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World couon trade is forecast to decline 
for the third consecutive year. Foreign 
exports arc expected to rise 5 percent, 
and US. exports to fall 13 percent. This 
would result in a U.S. market share of 
nearly 30 percent, still slightly above av- 
erage. [JayHarwood(202)219-0840. 
and Pete Riley (202) 219-0821} 



For further information , contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world food grains; 
Edward Allen, domestic wheat; Janet 
Livezey, domestic rice: Pete Riley, world 
feed grains; Tom Tice and Jim Cole, do- 
mestic feed grains: Nancy Morgan, 
world oilseeds; Roger Hoskin and 
Scoti San ford, domestic oilseeds: 
Carol Whitton, world cotton; Bob 
Skinner and Lcs Meyer, domestic eotlon. 
World information (202)219-0820; do- 
mestic (202) 219-0840. ESS 



Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 

Large supplies and weak prices charac- 
terize the pork, poultry, and egg sectors 
in 1992. Alt signals point to slower ex- 
pansion in these markets in !993. Mean- 
while, the cattle expansion continues, 
although beef prices will be limited by 
abundant supplies of all meats compet- 
ing for the consumer s meat dollar. 

The latest Hogs and Pigs report, re- 
leased March 27, shows producers con- 
tinue to expand breeding herds. Accord- 
ing to the report, however, the March 1 
breeding herd was only 3 percent higher 
than a year earlier. Likewise, year-to- 
year increases in the broiler-rype hatch- 
ing-egg flock have stowed from about 4 
percent on February 1 io3 percent 
March L Turkey stocks continue to 
build, reaching 354 million pounds on 
March l t about 3 percent above last 
year. 

The cattle outlook is marked by in- 
creased slaughter, and a rise in dressed 
slaughter weighis-^rom close to 630 
pounds in the early 1980' s to almost 700 
pounds in 1991 . These heavier but 



leaner cattle are a result of new feeding 
and breeding technologies. [For the lat- 
est update on livestock, dairy, and poul- 
try markets, see tables 10-16*] 

Hog Herd 
Expansion Slows 

The latest Hogs and Pigs report, released 
March 27, shows producers continuing to 
expand breeding herds, but at a slower 
rate. The breeding herd on March 1 was 
3 percent higher than a year earlier. Last 
December, the breeding herd was 5 per- 
cent higher than 1990. Poor producer 
returns since last November are respon- 
sible for moderating the expansion. 

Farrowing intentions reported for the 
next 6 months provide further evidence 
of a slowdown. Producers plan to have 
6.4 million sows farrow during March- 
August, up only slightly from a year ago. 
During September-February, the number 
of sows farrowing was up 6 percent over 
the previous year. 

Given the expected price outlook facing 
most producers, unfavorable returns arc 
likely throughout the year. As a result, 
producers are expected to reduce herds 
later this year. This should lead to declin- 
ing pork production and higher prices in 
1993. Until then, the current market hog 
inventory and farrowing intentions virtu- 
ally assure record commercial pork pro- 
duction this year, projected at 17*2 
billion pounds. 

But with large supplies of pork and other 
meats, hog prices arc expected to average 
around $40 per cwt for 1992, This 
would be the lowest average price since 
1980, the last year of record pork produc- 
tion. Farrow-to-finish producers need a 
price in the mid-$40's per cwt this year 
to break even, excluding any unforeseen 
boost in feed costs. 

Broiler Producers Need 
Strong Summer Sales 

Lower net returns during the first quarter 
of 1992 continue to prompt broiler pro- 
ducers to hold back on expansion plans. 
Year-to-year increases in the broiler-type 
hatching-egg flock, an indicator of pro- 



duction 3 months out, have slowed from 
about 4 percent on February 1 to 3 per- 
cent on March 1. While the number of 
chicks hatched during February mean 
April production will be up around 7 
percent from a year earlier, weekly chick 
placements in March were up only 1-2 
percent. 

Smaller year-to-year increases in the 
hatchery supply flock are expected to 
cominue through September. As a result, 
broiler production expansion is expected 
to slow during the second half of the 
year. Increases in the estimated hatchery 
supply flock from May 1992 is averaging 
about 4 percent from a year earlier, com- 
pared with a rise of almost 7 percent 
from 1990 to 1991. Wholesale prices for 
whole broilers have been averaging 
slightly below a year earlier since Janu- 
ary 1992. Second-quarter wholesale 
prices for whole birds will likely average 
2-3 cents a pound below 1991, but steady 
in thelowSOY 

Despite plentiful turkey and red meat sup- 
plies and sluggish demand, producers are 
pinning hopes for prices on continuing 
strong broiler exports and the typical 
stronger demand for broiler cuts as the 
summer "barbecue" season approaches. 
The demand for breast meats advanced in 
March, reflected in prices above a year 
earlier, and provided some support to 
whole bird prices. Retail prices for 
whole broilers during the second quarter 
are expected to average In the mid- to 
high 80*s, slightly below a year ago. 

Turkey Stocks Build, 
Prices Low 

First-quarter turkey production grew at a 
slightly slower rate than during 1991. 
Poult placements indicate that second- 
quarter output will be up 2-3 percent, 
compared with a 5-percent growth during 
second-quarter 1991. Producer losses 
continue to discourage large increases in 
placements for the second half of 1992. 

Turkey stocks in cold storage continue 
higher, and on March 1 totaled 354 mil- 
lion pounds, about 3 percent above last 
year. Slow sales early this year arc be- 
hind the stock increases. Even bargain 
retail prices failed to keep stocks from 
building. More price specials will be 
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needed lo raise sales and compete with 
large supplies of low-priced hams and 
other pork. Per capita consumption for 
1992 overall is expected to increase 
about 1 percent from 19poundsin 1991, 
the slowest annual growth in consump- 
tion since 1984. 

Wholesale prices moved up in March, 
but not above last year's low level. An- 
ticipation of Easter sales may have pro- 
vided pan of the boost, but stronger 
first-quarter exports also helped prices. 
For the first quarter. Eastern legion 
wholesale hen prices were at about 56 
cents per pound, the same as last year. 



As the second quarter progresses, prices 
are expected to increase seasonally. 
Sales during the Easter season will give 
an indication of prices for the second 
quarter Prices arc expected lo average 
56-60 cents, and net returns will remain 
below breakeven, with little encourage- 
ment to increase poult placements signify 
candy in the second quarter 

During the second half of 1992, slow pro- 
duction increases and a stronger econ- 
omy should provide some support lo 
prices. But for the year overall, Eastern 
region hens will still likely average only 
57-63 cents per pound, compared with 
last ycar's61J cents. 



For the last 5 years, first-quarter net re- 
turns were below breakeven. Weak tur- 
key prices, and feed prices averaging 5-6 
percent above 1991, will likely result in 
continued losses during most or all of the 
first half of 1992, Third-quarter returns, 
however, are expected to be near break- 
even, followed by positive net returns 
during the fourth quarter. 

Egg Prices 
Continue Weak 

Weak wholesale prices continue lo cloud 
the outlook for the egg industry, even as 
the flock size adjusts lo near the level of 
a year ago, around 27 1 million layers on 
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April 1. Table-egg production in the firsi 
quarter was nearly 2 percent larger than 
last year. Reductions in flock size will 
likely shore up wholesale prices in the 
second quarter, but at 63 to 67 cents per 
dozen, prices will remain a few cents be- 
low last year. 

The price increases usually associated 
with the Easter season were anemic, with 
New York wholesale prices on average 
about 30 percent below last year, and re- 
tail prices off about 15 percent. Lower 
prices arc expected for the rest of the 
year, with quarterly prices firming in the 
fourth quarter. Coupled with slightly 
higher feed costs through the third quar- 
ter, the poor price performance will bring 
net returns for the year to 4-5 cents per 
dozen, the lowest since 1988. 

Other signs of weakness are beginning to 
appear in the egg product market. For ex- 
ample, while the use of eggs for breaking 
(used in egg products) continues well 
above last year, the March 1 inventory of 
frozen eggs in cold storage was one-third 
higher than last year, and on April 1 was 
40 percent higher. 

Consumers will see lower retail prices 
compared with last year. Second-quarter 
retail prices are expected to average 
around 88 cents per dozen, compared 
with 93 cents a year ago. As the year pro- 
gresses, prices arc expected to edge to- 
ward the low 90*s per dozen, with the 
highest prices in the fourth quarter. 

Like broilers, exports of eggs are ex- 
pected to be strong in 1992, at about 150 
million dozen, although slightly below 
1991 's level, and well below the levels 
of the early 1980 T s. First-quarter exports 
were strong lo Japan. Canada, and Hong 
Kong, but weaker in Mexico. EEP sales 
continued strong to Hong Kong, as well 
as the Middle East, although at a slower 
rate. Second-quarter exports are ex- 
pected to be about the same as last year. 

Cattle Inventory 
Still Expanding 

In 1992, expanded feeder cattle supplies 
will support an increase in both fed and 
nonfed cattle slaughter. Cow slaughter is 
also expected to increase as older cows 



are culled and more replacement heifers 
enter the cow herd. Slaughter weights 
are expected lo continue rising, but the 
rate of increase will slow with the addi- 
tion of more nonfed cattle to the mix. 

Per capita beef consumption ts expected 
to approach 68 pounds in 1992. Retail 
prices in 1992 arc expected to average 
slightly above 1990's $2.81 but well be- 
low the $2.88 recorded last year. Retail 
beef prices averaged a record $2.95 in 
first-half 199 1 before declining to about " 
$2.80 a pound in early fall through Janu- 
ary 1992. Prices rose seasonally in late 
winter to $2.82 in February and $2.86 in 
March. 

While 1991 marked the third year of cat- 
tle inventory expansion, it was also likely 
the low point in per capita suppl ies of 
beef available for consumption. Per cap- 
ita beef consumption declined to 67.3 
pounds in 1991, as nonfed cattle slaugh- 
ter dropped to the lowest level for this 
cattle cycle. Cow slaughter, die largest 
component of nonfed slaughter, dipped 
to 5.6 million head, down 5 percent from 
1990 and 35 percent from the peak of 8.6 
million in 1984. The low cow slaughter 
reflects larger numbers held back for 
herd expansion because of positive net re- 
turns for the last several years. 

Nonfed steer and heifer slaughter has 
also declined sharply as more of these 
cattle are bid into feedlots. Nonfed steer 
and heifer slaughter has remained below 
1 million head annually since 1988, well 
below the average 2-3.5-million slaugh- 
ter levels of 1980 through 1987. Mean- 
while, fed catde slaughter has been 
braced by a cut of more than 50 percent 
in calf slaughter since the mid-1980's as 
an increasingly larger proportion of dairy 
calves are also bid into the feedlots. 

Fed cattle marketings and slaughter de- 
clined slightly in 1991, but remained in 
the range of 25 to 26.5 million head, 
which has persisted since the early 
1980's. The heavier but leaner cattle are 
a result of new feeding and breeding tech- 
nologies. The proportion of slaughter 
cattle moving through feedlots has in- 
creased from close to 70 percent a 
decade ago to nearly 80 percent in 1991. 
Offsetting the downward trend in catde 
slaughtered was arise in dressed slaugh- 



ter weights — from nearly 630 pounds in 
the early 1980's to almost 700 pounds in 
1991. 

Lower Dairy Surplus 
Expected in 1992 

Net dairy removals from the market by 
government purchases are expected to de- 
cline in 1992, because economic growth 
and favorable retail dairy prices should 
boost sales. Although returns to milk 
production are not projected to be unfa- 
vorable, milk output is expected to hold 
at about the same level as 1991's 148.5 
billion pounds. 

Total Commodity Credit Corporation 
(CCC) removals of milkfat were large in 
January-March, but slightly below a year 
earlier. Contracts have been signed for 
substantial exports of butteroil and butter 
under the Dairy Export Incentive Pro- 
gram (DEB?) B helping reduce CCC's but- 
ter purchases. Buuer removals arc 
expected soon to drop well below a year 
earlier because of growth in sales of 
milkfat. 

No cheese and very little nonfat dry milk 
were purchased by CCC in early 1992. 
Even when DEIP exports of modest 
amounts of nonfat dry milk and cheese 
are added lo the totals. CCC net remov- 
als on a skim solids basis have been 
small thus far this year. The skim milk 
surplus is projected to be small hi 1992, 
less than 2 percent of total milk produc- 
tion. Tight markets for skim milk have 
already generated counterseasonal in- 
creases in nonfat dry milk and cheese 
prices. 

The surplus of milkfat hi 1992 is pro- 
jected to be about 5 percent of produc- 
tion, down from about 7 percent in 199L 
However, the size of milkfat removals 
will be affected substantially by general 
economic conditions. 



For further information, contact: 
Richard Sullman, coordinator; 
Ron Gustafson, cattle; Leland Southard, 
hogs; Lee Christcnscn, Agnes Perez, and 
Larry Witucki, poultry; Jim Miller and 
Sara Short, dairy. All are at (202)219- 
1285. S3 
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Specialty 

Crops 

Overview 



Farmers' intended plantings far spe- 
cialty crops are provided in the Prospec- 
tive Plantings report, released March 3L 
The report is based on a survey of 
70,000 producers, taken in the first! 
weeks of March. 

In response to high carryover stocks and 
tow prices, farmers plan to cut dry bean 
area by 22 percent in 1992, according to 
the report, March intentions also indi- 
cate acreage increases of 3 percent far 
sweetpotatoes, 1 percent far tobacco, 
and 2 percent far sugarbeets. 

Vegetable processors expect to contract 
for 18 percent less tomatoes by weight in 
1992, due to large stocks and lower 
prices to processors. Their plans also 
call for less sweet corn, snap beans, and 
cucumbers far pickles, but more green 
peas. The wholesale value of U.S, flori- 
culture production rose 2 percent in 
1991 from the previous year* continuing 
the 1990 growth. (For ihc latest spe- 
cially crop market outlook, sec tables 20- 
22,] 

Less Dry Bean Area, 
More Sweetpotatoes 

According to the March Prospective 
Plantings report, farmers plan to reduce 
dry edible bean plantings by 410,000 
acres in 1992, a 22 -percent drop from 
last year. Relatively high carryover 
stocks and low prices for the last 2 
years — especially for pinto, Navy f and 
Great Northern beans— are primary rea- 
sons for the decrease. 

Intended plantings represent the acreage 
that, as of mid-March, farmers report will 
be planted. Actual planted acreage may 
differ from intentions due to weather or 
changes in the availability of production 
inputs, market conditions, or price expec- 
tations for the future season. 



The largest acreage declines of dry edible 
beans will occur in North Dakota 
(100,000 acres), and Michigan (70,000 
acres), down 19 and 20 percent from 
1991. Growers in Nebraska and Idaho 
plan to reduce plantings by 35 and 34 
percent 

Colorado plans on 20,000 fewer acres 
this year. North Dakota and Colorado 
arc the major pinto bean producers, with 
Colorado accounting for nearly a quarter 
of pinto bean production in 1991. Pinto 
bean output in 1991, while unchanged 
from 1990, was 44 percent above 2 years 
ago. Prices have been averaging about 
15 percent below a year earlier, due in 
part to weak exports. 

Michigan and North Dakota arc the ma- 
jor producers of Navy beans. Navy bean 
prices arc lower this spring than a year 
ago due mainly to a 20-percent rise in 
production in 1991. 

California growers plan to reduce dry 
bean acreage by 12 percent. California is 
a key supplier of several specialty dry 
beans, such as lima, blackeye, pink, kid- 
ney, and garbanzos. Currently, Califor- 



nia bean prices are mixed — garbanzo and 
kidney bean prices are higher this spring 
than a year earlier, but blackeye and lima 
prices arc lower. 

Sweetpotalo growers plan to boost acre- 
age 3 percent over 1991 planted area in 
response to higher grower prices this 
spring. Sweetpotalo production in 1991 
was 9 percent lower than in 1990 and as 
a result, grower prices rose during the 
1991/92 marketing season. 

The nation's top two sweetpotalo pro- 
ducers, North Carolina and Louisiana, 
accounted for 59 percent of U.S. pro- 
duction in 1991. The largest increases 
arc expected in Louisiana, where inten- 
tions rose 12 percent above 1 99 1 acre- 
age. North Carolina's intentions remain 
unchanged from last year. 

Although planting intentions are not re- 
ported for Irish potatoes, growers arc ex- 
pected to cut 1992 acreage from last 
year. A record-large 1991 fall crop has 
driven prices to the lowest level in sev- 
eral years. Growers typically cut potato 
acreage following a season with low 
prices. 



Dry Bean Acreage Tracks First- Quarter Prices 
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Sugarbeets & 
Tobacco Area Up 

Sugarbeet growers plan 2 percent more 
acreage in 1992, judging from March 
planting intentions. In most major sugar- 
beet states, planting intentions indicate 
some increase, with Idaho showing the 
largest. The Increase In Idaho may re- 
flect a shift away from potatoes, which 
have seen lower prices recently. The 
Idaho sugarbeet industry has also in- 
creased processing capacity over the last 
several years. 

Over the last decade, production in most 
sugarbeet growing areas has been rising. 
The U.S. sugar program likely contrib- 
uted to the expanded output by stabiliz- 
ing grower prices and maintaining 
domestic sugar returns above world 
prices. In addition, new growing and 
processing technologies have increased 
production efficiency. Bucking the trend 
are California growers, who have cut 
sugarbeet acreage over the past 10 years 
due to disease problems and opportuni- 
ties for more profitable Crops. 

Tobacco growers indicate plans for an ad- 
ditional 9, 100 acres in 1992. Flue-cured 
area will be up 4,400 acres and burley 
area up 5,400. Other types will be down 
about 700 acres. The 1-pcrccnt increase 
in 1992 flue -cured acreage reflects in- 
creased exports and larger manufacturer 
buying intentions for domestic tobacco. 
The effective flue-cured quota for 1992 
is about 900 million pounds compared 
with 891 million for 1991. The effective 
quota includes unused quota carried over 
from the previous year. 

Despite a reduced burley quota, farmers 
intend to plant about 2 percent more acre- 
age than last year. The increase reflects 
large unused quotas from last year, 
higher prices, and relatively high unem- 
ployment in tobacco growing areas. In 
addition, Tennessee quotas may now be 
transferred across county lines, facilitat- 
ing consolidation of small quotas into 
larger, more efficient operations, 



Legislation passed in 1990 permits lim- 
ited sale of burley tobacco marketing 
quotas within counties for the first time. 
As a result, undermaiketings of burley 
are expected to decline as small quota 
holders sell unused quotas to larger pro- 
ducers. The average size of flue-cured 
quotas grew after sales were permitted in 
1982. 

Processing Vegetable 
Area Down 

Processors expect to contract for 8 per- 
cent less area for processing vegetables 
in 1992 than last year. Tomatoes lead 
the decline with a 25-pcrcent drop in 
area. Snap bean area is down 10 percent 
while sweet corn and cucumbers for pick- 
les are each down 3 percent, but green 
pea area is up 2 percent In 1991, con- 
tracted area encompassed 98 percent of 
total processing vegetable acreage. 

Although contracted area for tomatoes is 
down 25 percent, tonnage is expected to 
fall only 18 percent in 1992. Higher 
yields are expected to make up the differ- 
ence. California canners, who process 
about 90 percent of total canned tomato 
output, expect 19 percent Jess production 
on 25 percent fewer acres in 1992. Con- 
tracted acreage and tonnage is down in 
nearly all producing states. 

The sharp cut in tomatoes reflects a 
production-consumption imbalance, par- 
ticularly in tomato paste. Six new proces- 
sors in California — primarily tomato 
paste producers— have come on line 
since 1988, and production has far out- 
paced consumption. Stocks, much larger 
than intended, have depressed wholesale 
prices. 

Floriculture Sates 
Up 2 Percent 

The wholesale value of floriculture crop 
production continued to grow in 1991, 
rising 2 percent from 1990. For USDA's 



28-state survey of floriculture crops, the 
equivalent wholesale value of sales to- 
taled $2.57 billion for commercial grow- 
ers with $100,000 or more in floriculture 

sales, up from $2.5 1 billion in 1990. 

The biggest gains came from sales of pot- 
ted flowering plants (up 6 percent) and 
bedding plants (up 8 percent). Growth in 
bedding plant sales reflects continuing 
high interest in home gardening. Domes* 
tic grower sales of cut flowers and foli- 
age plants declined, due in part to 
continuing strong import competition. 
The value of production of cut cultivated 
greens increased 3 percent. 

Growers of cut flowers indicate plans to 
further downsize production area in 
1992. Intended 1992 production for vir- 
tually all the cut flower categories is 
smaller than in 1991. 

import quantity of cut flowers and cut 
decorative greens, at 3.7 billion stems, 
rose 7 percent in 1991, compared with 
1990*sgainof22 percent The import 
value rose more slowly in 1991 because 
of lower prices and a greater share of 
lower valued items, such as carnations 
and pompon chrysanthemums. 

The greenhouse/nursery industry, of 
which floriculture products are a major 
part, has been one of the fastest growing 
agricultural sectors in recent years. 
Grower receipts were an estimated $8. 1 
billion in 1990, nearly lOperccm of all 
farm crop cash receipts. {Glenn Zepp 
(202) 219-0883} 



For further information, contact: 
Dennis Shields and Diane Bcrlelsen, fruit 
and tree nuts; Gary Lucicr, vegetables; 
Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners: Doyle 
Johnson, greenhouse/nursery; Verncr 
Grise, tobacco; David Harvey, aquacul- 
ture; Lewrene Glaser, industrial crops. 
All are at (202)219-0883.03 
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Success 
Steady in 
Organic 
Produce 



The organic produce industry has 
been quietly gaining ground for 
several years, despite lagging su- 
permarket sales and the tentative re- 
sponse of big food processors. Sales 
through other outlets are on the rise, as 
are the number of growers- The amount 
of acreage devoted to organic orchards, 
vineyards, and vegetable farms has also 
been expanding. 

Traditionally, natural food stores have 
been the market for organic products, ac- 
counting for the bulk of organic produce 
sales in 1990. According to a 1990 Sur- 
vey by the Natural Foods Merchandiser, 
organic produce sales through natural 
food stores increased 39 percent over 

1989, to $182 million, despite higher 
prices. This followed a68-percent in- 
crease between 1988 and 1989. Direct 
consumer sales of organic produce were 
estimated in excess of $150 million in 

1990, up 33 percent from the previous 
year. 



In the past, most natural food stores were 
small and focused mainly on sales of vita- 
mins rather than food products- Today, 
many independent natural food stores are 
beginning lo resemble supermarkets in 
size and range of product offerings. 
USDA defines a supermarket in terms of 
minimum level of annual sales, with that 
minimum set at $3.1 million in 1990. An 
increasing number of natural food stores 
meet this criterion. 

Natural Foods Merchandiser reported 
236 independent natural food stores in 
1990 with average store sales of almost 
$3.5 million. Although they were barely 
4 percent of all independent natural food 
stores in 1990, they accounted for 29 per- 
cent of natural food sales and are grow- 
ing faster than the small or medium-sized 
stores. 

The number of organic growers has also 
been increasing. A survey by the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor in early 1991 esti- 
mated that the number of certified 
organic farmers nationwide more than 
tripled between 1988 and 1990, to 3,447 
certified growers. A University of Cali- 
fornia survey reports a total of 5,328 or- 
ganic growers in 1990, including both 
certified and nonccrtified growers. 



The California Certified Organic Farmers 
(CCOF), one of the largest certifying or- 
ganizations in the country, reports that 
the number of growers and acreage en- 
rolled in its program has climbed steadily 
since ihemid-i98(rs. In 1985, 150 grow- 
ers were enrolled, with 4,000 acres under 
organic producuon. By 199l,650grow- 
ersenrolled71,000acres. Average acre* 
age per grower also climbed steadily 
from 27 acres in 1985 to 109 acres in 
1991. OCOF also reported that 38 of ihe 
enrolled growers fanned organically on 
over 1,000 acres each. 

Fruits &Vegetabtes Take 
Half of CCOF's Area 

Fruit crops were grown on 19,3 10 acres 
and vegetable crops on 15,339 acres, to- 
gether accounting for half of CCOFs en- 
rolled acreage in 1990. Enrolled fruit 
acreage nearly doubled from the previous 
year, and vegetable acreage more than 
doubled. Grapes for wine were the most 
prevalent fruit crop reported (30 percent 
of the fruit acreage), followed by table 
grapes (22 percent), and apples (15 per- 
cent). Other fruit crops being certified in- 
cluded berries, citrus, dates, figs* kiwis, 
and pears. 



Organic Farming Cfimbs Steadily In California 
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Among vegetable producers, most re- 
ported growing a mix of different vegeta- 
bles rather than individual oops. The 
larger individual crops reported included 
potatoes (on 14 percent of the total vege- 
table acreage), carrots (10 percent), and 
melons and squash (6 percent). Beans, 
peas, broccoli, lettuce, garlic, onions, and 
tomatoes weie among the other vegetable 
crops being certified. 

Why Not Go 
Mainstream? 

Why don't supermarkets carry more of 
these organic fruits and vegetables? Su- 
permarket sales of organic produce 
amounted to only $34 million in 1989, 
and dropped to $21 million in 1990, 
Many industry participants concur with 
the chief reasons given by retailers and 
wholesalers in a recent survey — organic 
produce is "too expensive" and "lacks 
sufficient supply." 

While the organic industry works to im- 
prove quality, consistency, and availabil- 
ity of organic products, the higher price 
remains an obstacle for many consumers. 
Although consumers consistently report 
a willingness to pay more for organic pro- 
duce, the price premium of 30 percent or 
more at retail may be too high. Results 
from a recent study at Colorado Stale 
University indicate that despite strong 
consumer demand for organic produce, it 
is very price-sensitive. 

In the Colorado study, demand was esti- 
mated for lettuce* carrots, broccoli, toma- 
toes, and other organic produce items by 
showing a range of prices to consumers 
and asking them to specify me prices as 
reasonable or too high. The researchers 
found that the average price premium in 
the surveyed stores was 64 percent, but 
that the average premium consumers 
were willing to pay was 24 percent. Con- 
sumers rated organic and conventional 
produce the same on appearance and nu- 
tritional value, conventional produce was 
rated best for price, and organic fared 
best on the criteria of chemical residues, 
family health, and environmental impact. 
Frequent buyers of organic also maintain 
that the flavor is superior. 



Certified Organic— 
What Does It Mean? 

Organic growers and processors often 
have their products and operations in- 
I spected to certify that they are using 
only approved materials and practices. 
Certification is currently done by both 
state and private agencies, with 16 
states and about 25 private certifying 
organizations providing inspection 
services. 

Currently, organic certification is vol- 
untary in every state except Idaho, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, North Dakota, 
Virginia, and Washington. California 
Certified Organic Farmers is a private 
agency that certifies more produce 
than any other group nationally, 
CCOF was organized in 1974 by 
organic growers interested in verify- 
ing that their products meet certain 
standards. 

Although about half the states already 
have organic standards, the standards 
vary widely between states. Stand- 
ards vary on which materials are ac- 
ceptable as inputs for organic pro- 
duction, for example, and on the level 
of pesticide residue an organic prod- 
uct may contain. Synthetic pesticide 
residues may show up in organic food 
not because they were used in produc- 
tion, but because of residual environ- 
mental contamination. Stale require* 
ments for organic products vary from 
1 to 10 percent of EPA tolerance lev- 
els for nonorganic products. 

The Organic Foods Production Act of 
1990 requires that all except the small- 
est organic growers will have to be 
certified by a state or private agency 
accredited under national standards 
currently being developed. These 
standards are set to be in place by Oc- 
tober 1993, 



Organic produce commands a premium 
at the grower level, as well as at the 
wholesale and retail levels of the market- 
ing chain, reflecting the limited supply as 
well as higher production and marketing 
costs. Grower and wholesale prices re- 



ported by USDA for fruits and vegeta- 
bles do not distinguish between organic 
and conventional produce, and the U»S. 
Department of Labor does not report 
separate retail prices for organic. But an 
industry publication, the Organic Whole- 
sale Market Report, has published aver- 
age wholesale prices received for organic 
produce since 1985. 

According to this report, based primarily 
on a survey of organic distributors in 
California and Oregon, the price pre- 
mium for organic produce is both signifi- 
cant and variable. For example, average 
prices reported for organic Romaine let- 
tuce and cherry tomatoes during 1990 
and 1991 averaged 100 percent above the 
Los Angeles terminal market price, and 
varied from 5 to 258 percent higher, The 
most recent report — February 14, 1992 — 
showed average prices for organic #1 
bagged carrots 80 percent higher than 
those at the Los Angeles terminal mar- 
ket, organic russet potatoes (70-80 count) 
169 percent higher, and organic jumbo 
yellow onions 247 percent higher 

Most production cost studies have found 
that costs are higher for organic produce 
because of the more Intensive use of 
hand labor or lower yields, but these stud- 
ies have not included long-range and 
broader costs in their comparisons. 

Beyond the farm gate, transportation, 
storage, and marketing costs for organic 
produce may also be higher than for con- 
ventional produce because the distribu- 
tion system is not as well developed 
Organic growers may experience trans- 
portation problems because of their 
smaller loads. Organic distributors and 
retailers may also have higher handling 
charges because organic produce cannot 
be treated with fungicides that enhance 
shelflifc, and because it may take extra 
time to verify that produce handled by 
the myriad of certifying groups is or- 
ganic. 

National Certification 
Will Help 

Congress passed the Organic Foods Pro- 
duction Act as part of the 1990 farm leg- 
islation. The objectives are to define 
national standards for organic food, 
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assure consumers that food marketed as 
organic meets these standards, and facili- 
tate interstate trade in organic foods. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is required un- 
der the law to establish a certification pro- 
gram that will set national standards for 
the production, handling, and marketing 
of organically produced foods. 

Among the key provisions of the Organic 
Foods Production Act arc the creation of 
a National Organic Standards Board 
(NOSB) and development of an accredita- 
tion program for certifying organic farm 
and processing operations. Activities of 
the NOSB include development of a na- 
tional list of approved materials for or- 
ganic food production and processing, 
which will be published for comment in 
the Federal Register. 

An operations charter for the NOSB was 
approved last summer, and USDA ap- 
pointed most of the 15-membcr Board in 
February 1992 + The board members 
have expertise in organic farming, han- 
dling, environmental protection, and con- 
sumer affairs. A final member, the 
certification agent, will be appointed to 
the Board after national organic stand- 
ards are set. The Board's first meeting 
was held in March 1992, and established 
committees and set priorities for develop- 
ing standards and accreditation proce- 
dures. Future meetings are planned in 
May and July 1992. 

The standards and procedures being de- 
veloped by USDA and the board are set 
to be in place by late ncxi year. National 
certification may help the organic indus- 
try in two ways. Certification could 
lower marketing costs for organic pro- 
duce by facilitating the task of verifica- 
tion. The industry may also be aided 
indirectly with the image enhancement 
from a label or seal assuring that the na- 
tional standards have been met. 

Tapping the 
International Market 

Exports are a growing part of the busi- 
ness for U + S + organic growers, proces- 
sors, and distributors. Although much of 
the international trade is in organic 
beans, grains, and other less perishable 
commodities, the market for organic 



fruits and vegetables is growing. The 
1991 Directory of Organic Wholesalers 
lists companies in various countries, in- 
cluding England, Japan, Canada, and 
New Zealand, as buyers of organic pro- 
duce. The listof products includes fresh 
apples, carrots, citrus, sweet com, let- 
tuce, melons, onions, peaches, and many 
other fresh produce items, as well as 
processed products like baby food, juice, 
and frozen fruits and vegetables. 

The U.S. is in the vanguard of interna* 
tional efforts to regulate and facilitate or- 
ganic production, handling, and trade. 
Soon after the Organic Foods Production 
Act of 1990 was passed, the European 
Community proposed an organic produc- 
tion regulation, including recent regula- 
tions established for organic imports. 
Several other countries, including Can- 
ada. Australia, and Japan, are developing 
organic programs. The International Fed- 
eration of Agriculture Movements, based 
in Germany, is facilitating development 
of standards worldwide. [CathyGreene 
(202) 219-0886} H3 
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Cigarette 
Market Is 
Changing 



During ihe last S years, U.S. do- 
mestic cigarette consumption has 
declined 13 percent Still pro- 
duction rose 6 percent to supply an ex* 
panding export market. Since 1986*US + 
cigarette exports have risen 180 percent, 
from 64 billion lo 179 billion cigarettes 
in 1991. Value of cigarette shipments 
rose even more, from $1.3 billion to $4.2 
billion, up 220 percent 

A key reason for the decline in domestic 
cigarette consumption is the substantial 
increase in retail prices, averaging 12,5 
percent annually during the last 5 yean. 
In addition to higher prices are health 
concerns, continued and heightened anti- 
smoking activity, escalating restrictions 
of smoking areas, and declining social ac- 
ceptance of cigarette smoking. 

The price increases siem from manufac- 
turers' attempts to cover increasing opera- 
tion costs and to provide capital for 
diversification into other industries. 
Cigarette retail pices have risen more 
than 2*5 times faster than the index of all 
consumer items. Excise tax hikes also 
boosted prices. 

The price factor, besides pushing down 
consumption, has altered the domestic 
market With cigarette prices averaging 
over $1.80 per pack, the incentive to shift 
from standard brands has intensified, par- 
ticularly among lower income smokers. 
Generic and 'Vatue-priccd" cigarettes 
(generally discontinued brands brought 
back onto the market) have gained an in- 
creasing share of the U.S. cigarette mar- 
ket—rising from 9 percent of the market 
in 1986 to 25 percent in 1991. Retail 
prices of generic and value-priced ciga- 
rettes are 15-50 percent less than stand- 
ard brands, whose prices have nearly 
doubled during the last 5 years* 
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Smoking Restrictions 
On the Rise 

Regulations affecting smoking arc actu- 
ally r»t a new phenomenon. Between 
189S and 1921, 14 states passed laws pro- 
hibiting the sale of cigarettes, although 
by 1927, all of those laws had been re- 
pealed. 

A proliferation of smoking restrictions 
followed the 1972 U.S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral's report on the "passive" dangers to 
nonsmokers of breathing cigarette 
smoke. Until 1973.Cigareries, cigars* 
and pipes could be smoked almost every- 
where. That year. Arizona and Oregon 
enacted the first smoking prohibition 
laws. Today. 46 states and the District of 
Columbia either restrict smoking or seg- 
regate smokers and nonsmokers. 

In 18 states, smoking is regulated in 
workplaces — both public and private — 
and an additional 17 states regulate smok- 
ing in public workplaces. The U.S. 
General Services Administration (GSA) 
has implemented stringent smoking re- 
strictions in buildings it owns and leases. 

On the local level, the number and strin- 
gency of ordinances against smoking in- 
creased after the 1986 Surgeon General's 
report "The Health Consequences of In- 
voluntary Smoking" was released. 
Among the report's conclusions: 

• "Involuntary smoking is a cause of 
disease, including lung cancer, in 
healthy nonsmokers;" 

• "Children of smoking parents have 
an increased frequency of respira- 
tory infections, increased respiratory 
symptoms, and slightly smaller rates 
of increase in lung function as the 
lung matures;" 

• "Simple separation of smokers and 
nonsmokers within the same air 
space may reduce, but does not 
eliminate, exposure of nonsmokers 
to environmental smoke " 

Local ordinances restricting smoking are 
increasing and becoming more stringent 
In a growing number of workplaces and 



other public facilities, smoking is com- 
pletely banned. 

Bills to restrict smoking aboard aircraft, 
buses, and trains were introduced in the 
late 1960's, but received little attention. 
By the laic 1970' s the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (ICC) began to regu- 
late smoking on buses. The initial 
restraint permitted smoking of cigars, 
cigarettes, or pipes only in rear sections 
(not to exceed 20 percent of capacity) of 
interstate passenger buses. The smoking 
section was enlarged to 30 percent in late 
1976 following surveys of bus passen- 
gers. Then, in late 1990, the ICC banned 
smoking on all regularly scheduled inter- 
state buses in the U.S. Bus companies re- 
tained the option to permit smoking on 
privately chartered routes. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) be- 
gan to regulate smoking on aircraft in 
mid- 1973. Domestic airlines were re- 
quired to provide designated "no smok- 
ing" areas aboard aircraft. Pipe and eigar 
smoking were banned altogether begin- 
ning in the early 1980's. In April 1988, 
all smoking on commercial U.S, airline 
flights of 2 hours or less was banned for 
the next 2 years. InR&bruary 1990, the 
ban was extended permanently to all 



commercial flights of 6 hours or less, 
which effectively eliminated smoking on 
airline flights within the 48 contiguous 
states. 

Based on the most rticent Gallup poll on 
smoking (July 1990), "antismoking" sen- 
timent in the U.S. is growing. Almost 3 
out of 10 non-smokers said they would 
be less likely to hire someone if they 
knew that the person smoked; nearly 6 
out of 10 said they would ask a person 
not to smoke in their home or at their ta- 
ble while dining. Overall support for re- 
strictions on smoking in public places is 
on the rise. 

The combination of price hikes, restric- 
tions, health concerns, and social atli* 
tudes have reduced U.S. cigarette 
consumption about 20 percent over the 
last decade. The rate of decline could ex- 
ceed 3 percent a year over the next sev- 
eral years. 

Exports Offset 
Domestic Decline 

In 4 of the 5 years between 1980 and 
1984, U,S. tobacco production averaged 
1.8 billion pounds. But total dtsappcar- 



U.S. Cigarette Exports Offset Fall In Domestic Consumption Since 1966 
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ance (domestic use plus exports) reached 
only 1.67 billion pounds. Surpluses 
mounted, and the assessments producers 
paid to support the program were 
boosted sharply to assure that the to- 
bacco price support program operates 
without cost to taxpayers. Production de- 
clined in 1985 but was not much below 
use, so the industry continued to face 
large surpluses. 

Wilh excess tobacco supplies came an ur- 
gent need recognized by growers and 
buyers alike to change ihe tobacco pro- 
gram to remove excess supplies and 
make the U.S. more competitive in world 
markets. Legislation was enacted in 
early 1986 that changed the quota-setting 
procedure to a more market-oriented ap- 
proach, lowered price support levels, and 
set up a procedure for cigarette manufac- 
turers to purchase excess loan stocks. 
The result was substantially reduced as- 
sessments, shared by both growers and 
buyers. 

Production quotas were lowered signifi- 
cantly in 1986, holding output about 400 
million pounds below disappearance. 
Since 1986, production has increased to 
be about in line with use. Excess sup- 
plies have largely been drawn down* 

Since 1986, increases in cigarette exports 
more than offset the reduction in domes- 
tic consumption. U + S + tobacco produc- 
tion rose 43 percent between 1986 and 
1991 from 1.16 to 1,66 billion pounds. 
Part of the rise in leaf production resulted 
from the 6-percent-higher U.S. cigarette 
production needed to satisfy a growing 
export market 

However, U.S. tobacco production will 
likely begin declining within the next 2 
years. Domestic cigarette consumption 
declines of 3 to 4 peicent a year are 
likely to more than offset rising cigarette 
and leaf exports, and result in decreasing 
Leaf use. Although cigarette exports are 
expected to continue to advance, the gain 
has slowed to less than 10 percent a year. 

The big jump in U.S. cigarette exports 
over the past 5 years was primarily the re- 
sult of reduced barriers to cigarette im- 
ports in Turkey and several Far Eastern 
markets — Japan, Taiwan, and South Ko- 
rea. Other exporters are also shipping 



more cigarettes to these countries, but 
U.S. manufacturers are gaining most 
because of the popularity of American- 
blend cigarettes. 

Japan's cigarette imports have risen 
nearly sixfold since 1986 and now con- 
stitute about 17 percent of the Japanese 
domestic market U.S. cigarette manuJac- 
tacturers supply about 95 percent of Ja- 
pan's cigarette imports. In 1991, US. 
sales to Japan accounted for 30 percent 
of all U.S. cigarette exports. 

The increase in imports by Japan is pri- 
marily the result of a Section 301 case 
brought by the U.S. against Japan. Un- 
der Section 301 of the Trade Act of 
1974, the President can authorize retali- 
atory trade measures against countries 
with trade practices that arc detrimental 
to U.S. industries. Resulting Japanese 
legislation relaxed fixed pricing restric- 
tions, distribution impediments, and im- 
port tariffs. U.S- manufacturers have 
also reduced prices to compete wilh 
foreign-produced cigarettes. 

In Taiwan, increased consumption of im- 
ported cigarettes, largely from the U.S 
is attributed to successful marketing 
strategies and a bilateral trading agree- 
ment which reduced import barriers, to- 
gether with the high quality of U.S. 
cigarettes compared with domestic 
brands. Taiwan's domestic tobacco mo- 
nopoly has countered by improving the 
quality of its own product by importing 
more tobacco from the U.S. 

Sales of cigareues to South Korea were 
liberalized in mid- 1988, when that coun- 
try recced taxes on imports by 58 per- 
cent In addition, U.S. manufacturers are 
now permitted to advertise and market 
their brands at all retail outlets where Ko- 
rean cigarettes are sold. In the past sales 
of U.S, cigarettes in South Korea were se- 
verely restricted because of an outright 
sales ban (abolished in 1986), discrimina- 
tory taxes, quotas, high tariffs, and adver- 
tising and distribution impediments. 

Removal of barriers has resulted in a 
surge in shipments of cigarettes to Tur- 
key and the former Soviet Union. In 
1991, Turkey imported about 10 billion 
cigarettes and became the fourth- largest 
cigarette importer, behind Japan. Bel- 



gium-Luxembourg (largely for trans-ship- 
ment to other European countries), and 
Hong Kong. Before 1990, when Soviet 
state trading companies started importing 
to ease domestic shortages, virtually no 
U,S- cigarettes were shipped to the So- 
viet Union. In 1991, the volume was 4.6 
billion. 

Tobacco Trade 
Sparks Criticism 

As a result of growing exports, the U.S. 
tobacco and tobacco product trade sur- 
plus has grown from $2 billion to over 
$5 billion during the last5 years. How- 
ever, the trade gains have been criticized 
by both antismoking groups inside the 
U.S. and by some members of Congress. 

Two bills dealing with cigarette exports 
were introduced in Congress in 1991. 
The "Cigarette Export Labeling Act" 
(H.R, 2779) would subject cigarette ex- 
ports and advertising of cigarettes abroad 
to the same restrictions as those in the 
U.S. The "Cigarette Export Reform Act" 
(Hit. 2781) would prohibit the U.S. 
from negotiating with another country to 
remove trade barriers to the sale, distribu- 
tion, manufacture, advertising, or packag- 
ing of cigarettes and small cigars. 

Because of the controversy over cigarette 
exports, some major U.S. manufacturers 
announced plans 10 provide standard 
US* health warnings with cigarettes sold 
abroad whether required by law or not 

The Asia Pacific Association for the con- 
trol of tobacco (located in Taipei, Tai- 
wan) recently ran prominent advertise- 
ments in major U.S. newspapers, de- 
nouncing U.S. cigarette advertising in 
Taiwan. The ad contends that U.S. manu- 
facturers' promotion pobciesare causing 
cigarette consumption to increase 4 per- 
cent a year in Taiwan. The association 
asserts that U.S. tobacco companies are 
eroding America's image in Taiwan, and 
is seeking a ban on cigarette advertising. 

In addition, policies and programs to dis- 
courage tobacco use have been imple- 
mented in many developed countries that 
have historically been major U.S. to- 
bacco markets. A number of countries 
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tax tobacco products heavily* control ad- 
vertising, and restrict smoking areas. 

Efforts to discourage smoking appear to 
be intensifying. The Parliament of the 
European Community (EC) recently 
voted to ban tobacco advertising in maga- 
zines, newspapers, and on billboards. 
The proposal would also ban tobacco 
sponsorships, leaving tobacco advertis- 
ing legal only at the point of sale. The 
EC's 12 health ministers arc scheduled to 
meet in May 10 develop a compromise 
proposal to satisfy all countries that 
would be affected. 

The European Single Market Program 
(EC-92) contains three additional pro- 
posed directives on tobacco — one to re- 
duce the allowable tar and nicotine levels 
in tobacco smoke, another to change to- 
bacco Labeling requirements and ban oral 
snuff, and a third directive to harmonize 
EC tobacco tax laws. These could have a 
negative effect on shipments of U.S. to- 
bacco to the European Community. 

Declining U.S. cigarette consumption 
and reductions in consumption in many 
traditional markets are limiting demand 
for U.S.-grown leaf. However, the ex- 
panding market for American-blend ciga- 
rettes that contain the high-quality 
tobacco grown in the U.S. is at least par- 
tially countering the declines in consump- 
tion. [Vern€rGrise(202)2]9-Q890]J33 

Upcoming Reports from USDA's 
Economic Research Service 

The following are May release 
dates for summaries of the ERS 
reports listed. Summoriesare 
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Exports 
Rebound in 
Fiscal 1992 



U.S. agricultural exports are ex- 
pected to rebound in fiscal 1992, 
climbing $2.5 billion to $40 bil- 
lion, based on ihe February 27 forecast, 
ihe most recent The U.S. will likely cap- 
ture a larger share of world trade in 
wheal and soybean products, and high- 
value product (HVP) exports arc ex- 
pected to reach a record 

Wheal is likely to account for much of 
1992's export gain, as fiscal year ship- 
ments are forecast to rise from 27 to 33 
million tons. Combined with higher 
prices, the rise in volume Is expected to 
boost the value of U.S. wheat and flour 
exports $1.2 billion, to $43 billion. A 
record level of world trade during the 
1991/92 marketing year is one factor be- 
hind the increase in U.S. exports, but re- 
duced wheat crops and low exports by 
key Southern Hemisphere wheat export- 
ers are helping the U.S. increase its share 
of world trade for the first time in 4 years. 



Sales Increased to 
Former Soviet Union 

Much of the upturn in both world trade 
and U.S. exports is due to imports by the 
lormer Soviet Union. During fiscal 
1991, by contrast, U.S. exports of wheat 
and most other products to the Soviet 
Union fell following the Soviets* near- 
record 1990 grain Crop and growing pay- 
ment difficulties. As a result, the value 
of US. agricultural exports to the USSR 
fell $1*2 billion last year, to $1.8 billion, 
with U.S. wheat exports to the Soviets 
dropping below 2.5 million tons. 

Since then, a number of factors have 
raised Soviet demand for agricultural im- 
ports, primarily the sharp drop in agricul- 
tural production and lower procurements 
after the breakup of the USSR's central 
government. The 1991 Soviet grain crop 
is estimated to have been 10 percent be- 
low its 1986-89 average. Output of vege- 
table oil in the first 9 months of 1991 
was down 9 percent During the same pe* 
riod the socialized sector's meat (includ- 
ing poultry) and milk output were down 
about 10 percent, and egg output down 4 
percent 

While a reduced wheat crop is expected 
to result in the second-highest level of 
global wheal imports by the former So- 
viet Republics during the 1991^2 wheat 
marketing year, depleted foreign ex- 
change reserves mean the purchases will 
rely on credit, assistance, or barter. 
Therefore, the level of U.S. agricultural 
exports to the former USSR in 1992 will 
be Largely determined by the amount of 
US. government export credit guarantees 
and aid. As of mid-April, more than $4 
billion in credit guarantees and aid had 
been announced for fiscal 1991 and 1992 
(October 1990-September 1992). 

For fiscal 1991, GSM-102 credit guaran- 
tees amounting to S1.5 billion covered 
more than 80 percent of U.S. agricultural 
exports to the USSR. Commodities sold 
without the credits were primarily com 
and soybean meal exports during Octo- 
ber 10 December 1990. If the only ship 
merits to the former USSR until October 
1992 are sold under remaining credit 
guarantees and aid allocated by the end 
of March, U.S. exports there would 
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Higher Wheat Sales Boost U.S. Grain Export Revenue in 1 992 
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1992 forecast. 

approach $2.5 billion in fiscal 1992. 
Since the beginning of April, an addi- 
tional $600 million in credit guarantees 
have been announced, and another $500 
million are possible as additional repub- 
lics meet program qualifications. 

In add in on to wheat, U.S- exports of soy- 
beans and products to the former Soviet 
Union could rise during fiscal 1992. But 
much of the nearly Sl-billion gain ex- 
pected in U.S- exports of oilseeds and 
products is in other markets. US- ex- 
ports arc expected to rise for soybeans, 
soybean meal, and soybean oil in fiscal 
1992 as the volume of soybean world 
trade, including oils and meal, rises. The 
U.S. share should increase to its largest 
in 4 years. 

As the volume of U.S. oilseed and prod* 
uct exports rises about 4 million tons, the 
value is expected to rise $900 million. 
Much of the gain is attributed to drought- 
reduced production in Brazil, the largest 
US. competitor, Brazil's soybean pro- 
duction fell from over 20 million tons to 
15.5 million Last year, and Argentina's 
slight gain felt far short of making up the 
loss. 



US. Share of Coarse 
Grain Trade Shrinks 

In contrast to wheat and soybean prod- 
ucts, tower U.S. corn exports and a loss 
in market share are expected in fiscal 
1992. Cbrn will probably remain the 
largest single export at $4.5 billion, but 
despite higher prices, a $300-million 
drop in export value is forecast in fiscal 
1992. Reduced imports by Mexico and 
increased exports by China and Argen- 
tina will leave the U.S. with a smaller 
share of world corn trade, the second de- 
cline in 2 years. 

Since fiscal 1990, the U.S. share of world 
coarse grain trade has slid from one of its 
highest to one of the lowest. As with 
wheat, the level of exports to the former 
Soviet Union accounted for much of the 
shift During fiscal 1989 and 1990, U.S. 
coarse grain shipments to the USSR ex- 
ceeded 16 million tons, putting the U.S. 
share of world trade over 60 percent for 
the second time ever. At 62 percent, 
1990's U.S. share of world trade was ex- 
ceeded only by fiscaJ 1980's 67 percent 



During fiscal 1992, the volume of U.S. 
coarse grain exports is expected to drop 
more than 5 million tons and the U.S. 
share of world trade is forecast to reach 
only 46 percent. Excluding fiscal 1986, 
the last time the U.S. share of world 
coarse grain trade fell below this level 
was during the 1971/72 marketing year. 
In 1986, the U.S. share was a low 38 per- 
cent, as Soviet production rose and world 
markets awaited the U.S. transition to 
market-oriented pricing under the 1985 
Food Security Acl 

In 1992, as in 1986, the loss in U.S. 
coarse grain exports and market share co- 
incides with a loss in sales to the Soviet 
Union. From fiscal 1990's record 16.4 
million tons, shipments of U.S. coarse 
grains to the USSR fell to 9. 1 million 
Ions in fiscal 1991 and continued falling 
during the first half of fiscal 1992. 

Coarse grain consumption in the former 
Soviet Union is expected to fall nearly 20 
million tons this year largely due to 
lower supplies and reduced livestock 
numbers. Soviet buying has emphasized 
wheat, rather than animal feeds. This 
could affect U.S. exports in the longer 
run if animal numbers decline in the for- 
mer Soviet Union. 

HVP Exports Again 
Surpass Bulk 

At a record $21 .5 billion, exports of high- 
value products in 1992 will exceed bulk 
exports for the second straight year and 
the second time since World War IT. 
HVP's are generally those that receive 
additional handling or processing beyond 
the farm gate (e.g. t vegetables, flour). Al- 
though bulk exports overall could rise 
$1.3 billion thanks to higher wheat and 
soybean sales, shipments of cotton and 
tobacco as well as com and coarse grains 
are expected to lose ground in 1992. The 
risein HVP exports — $1.1 billion — is ex- 
pected to maintain HVP's lead over bulk 
exports. 

Horticultural exports are expected to ac- 
count for more than half the gain in HVP 
exports. Exports of fruits, nuts, and vege- 
tables arc together forecast to post one of 
the largest expon gains in 1992, growing 
from $6 billion to $6.6 billion. 
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The largest market for U.S. horticultural 
exports is Canada, totaling nearly $2 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1991. Relatively favorable 
exchange rates are expected to continue 
encouraging U.S. exports to Canada, and 
progressive tariff reductions under ihe 
U.S.-Canada Free Trade Agreement will 
also support the rise in exports. The con- 
tinued decline in the number of Canadian 
processors packing canned fruits and 
vegetables will boost U.S. exports, pro- 
vided ihe costs of size and labeling re- 
quirements do not become prohibitive. 
Currently, working groups established 
under the FTA arc attempting to harmo- 
nize the restrictions on can size. 

Meat & Dairy Exports 
Higher in 1992 

Other increasing high-value exports in- 
clude soybean meal and soybean oil — ex- 
pected to rise about $300 million — and 
poultry products, which are likely to rise 
about $100 million with expanded ex- 
ports to Japan, Hong Kong, and Mexico. 
Dairy product exports are also expected 
to increase with higher shipments under 
the Dairy Export Incentive Program* and 
Commodity Credit Corporation direct 
sales- Duringallof fiscal 1991, only 
17,000 tons of U.S. nonfat dry milk were 
exported, but during the first 4 months of 
fiscal 1992 nearly 39,000 tons were 
shipped, more than half to Mexico. 

Meat exports also continue to rise during 
fiscal 1992, climbing $100 million dur- 
ing the first 4 months of fiscal 1992. 
Again, much of the advance was in ex- 
ports to Mexico, where a liberalized im- 
port regime and strong economic growth 
increased purchasing power. Mexico's 
GDP expanded at a 4.3-percent rate in 
1991, and similar growth is expected dur- 
ing 1992. 

Higher meat exports to South Korea and 
Japan arc also likely as these countries 
continue liberalizing imports. Korea's 
beef imports are scheduled to increase un- 
der the U.S. -Korea Beef Agreement of 
April 1990, which set a minimum import 
quota of 132,000 tons for 1992. Korea's 



beef imports from the U.S. skyrocketed 
from 2,000 tons in 1987/88 to 42,000 
tons in 1990/91. Increases in minimum 
beef imports for 1993 through 1997 de- 
pend on subsequent negotiations, which 
are set to convene before July 1992. 

U.S. beef and veal exports to Japan in fis- 
cal 1992 are forecast to increase moder- 
ately, after declining to 177,000 tons in 

1991. Japan's beef imports from all 
sources are expected to rise this year as 
Japan's large beef stocks contract and its 
70-percent import tariff is lowered to 60 
percent as of April L 

However, weak global economic growth 
will continue to hamper U.S. exports of 
hides and skins, which fell $387 million 
tt>$1.5 billion in fiscal 1991- Exports 
are expected to continue weakening in 

1992, as slower global economic growth 
cuts demand for leather and fur products. 

Weaker growth overseas could curb 
gains in other U.S. HVPexports. While 
global economic growth is expected to in- 
crease in 1992, slow growth is forecast 
for Germany and Japan. Germany is the 
world's largest HVP importer, and Japan 
was the largest source of gain forU.S. 
HVP exports in recent years. The U.S. 
share of world HVP trade probably re- 
mained fairly constant at around 8 per- 
cent after 1988, as the foreign exchange 
value of the dollar largely stabilized, 
making growth in global HVP trade 
more important to sustaining U.S. export 
growth. {Stephen MacDonald (202) 219- 
0S227EE 





Pesticides: 
Balancing 
Risks, Benefits 



The risks and benefits of pesticide 
use are adding to the public policy 
debate over the compatibility of 
economic growth and prosperity with en- 
vironmental quality. Among the current 
issues are control over local pesticide 
use, minor crop use and rcrcgistration, 
and the potential "circle of poison." 

Concern over pesticide use is not new. 
First raised seriously in the 1960's, appre- 
hension over the unintended effects of 
pesticides have intensified through the 
past two decades. Concerns include acci- 
dental human poisonings, cumulative 
pest resistance, food safety, water qual- 
ity, worker safety, species endangerment. 
and other adverse ecological conse- 
quences. 

The difficulty in balancing the hazards 
and benefits of pesticides is illustrated by 
two current issues: One is minor-use pes- 
ticides and the problems associated with 
their reiegjstration. The second is the 
"circle of poison" describing exports of 
unregistered pesticides that return to the 
U.S. as unacceptable levels of residues 
on imported foods. 
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Minor use refers to pesticides applied pri- 
marily by fruit and vegetable growers, 
but could also refer to small, isolated, lo- 
calized, or specific uses of pesticides on 
major Geld crops. Although fruit, nut, 
and vegetable production is no small sub- 
sector in U.S. agriculture—cash receipts 
totaled more than $20 billion in 1991 — 
acreage and pesticide use pales in com- 
parison with field crops like com, wheat, 
and soybeans. Lettuce, carrots, celery, 
strawberries, and apples are grown on 
about 1 million acres* but over 200 mil* 
lion acres arc devoted to corn, soybeans! 
and whcaL 

Altogether, about 8 million acres pro- 
duce the nation's fruits, nuts, and vegeta- 
bles. Of the reported $4.5 billion of 
pesticides shipped for use on U.S, crops 
in 1990, about 15 percent was for fruit 
and vegetable growers; over half was 
used for com and soybeans. 

R&D Geared to 

Major Field Crops 

For thousands of individual registrations 
of pesticides used on fruits and vegeta- 
bles, the annual revenue lo the manufac- 
turer is measured in thousands, not 
millions, of dollars- But when it can cost 
a producer $40 to $50 million lo develop, 
test, register, produce, and market a new 
active ingredient, agricultural chemical 
companies logically direct their research 
toward potential use and returns on large- 
acreage crops, not the relatively small- 
area fruits and vegetables. Lack of 
market incentives, fear of liability, and in- 
creased costs to register pesticide uses 
have resulted in the voluntary withdrawal 
of several low-volume products used by 
fruit, vegetable, and other specialty crop 
producers. 

Costs associated with manufacture and 
registration have escalated in part be- 
cause of changes mandated by Congress 
to assure thai previously registered pesti- 
cides meet higher standards of safety to 
human health and the environment. In 
1972, Congress mandated the itregistra- 
lion of all pesticide products— an under- 
taking that proved so enormous that 16 
years Eater, further legislation was passed 
to accelerate the reregistraiion process. 



Since the accelerated reregistration pro- 
gram began, the number of registered 
products has dropped from about 4 5,000 
to less than 20,000; most of those 
dropped were no longer in use. An esti- 
mated 1,000 minor-use registrations will 
not be sought by registrants. In response, 
strategies have been devised to develop 
data on health and environmental effects 
to retain registration for high-priority 
uses. In some cases, fees and some data 
requirements have been waived- In other 
cases, data are accepted for groups of 
crops, with tolerances established for the 
entire crop group based on data from two 
or more representative crops. 

Early notification programs have been es- 
tablished to keep grower organizations 
and other interested parties informed 
about pesticide uses that manufacturers 
.do not intend to submit for reregistraiion. 
Although these efforts will help ease the 
burden on growers relying on minor-use 
pesticides, production could be disrupted 
by the dropping of registrations. 

Minor Use Loss May 
Mean Major Problems 

Growers of many fruit and vegetable 
crops rely on fewer and fewer pesticides 



Pesticide Exports Retreat from 1988 Peak 

S billion 
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to protect their crops. But with depend- 
ence on one or a few pesticides, the po- 
tential for pest resistance becomes more 
likely, and the impact of a regulatory de- 
cision dealing with a single pesticide is 
magnified. 

The reregistration process has disrupted 
several successful integrated pest man- 
agement (IPM) programs. For more than 
a decade, growers have been encouraged 
lo adopt IPM methods that combine bio- 
logical and cultural pest controls with 
synthetic chemicals to create effective 
pest management programs with fewer 
pesticide applications. The chemicals 
that fit best into IPM programs narrowly 
control a key pest, while limiting disrup- 
tion of biological systems that continue 
to suppress outbreaks of other pests. 

A walnut IPM program, for example, de- 
veloped by the University of California 
no longer exists because the insecticide 
phosakme was dropped. And apple 
growers who relied on the discontinued 
insecticide phosphamidon to control 
aphids will now return to using mi tic ides, 
because the alternative chemicals will 
also kill predators that control mites. 
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Growers Take 
The Initiative 

Some fruit and vegetable growers have 
adopted mechanical options— such as in- 
creased hand labor for weeding — to fill 
[he void created by (he loss of effective 
pesticides, Research is also being di- 
rected to breed plant cultivars with natu* 
ral resistance to pests. With priority 
given to research into nonchemical alter- 
natives, there axe likely to be more effec- 
tive nonchemical alternatives in (he 
future. 

In the meantime, most nonpesticidal 
means of pest control are likely to be 
more expensive than the pesticides (hey 
replace, because more time and manage- 
ment are involved. Some growers are 
developing new avenues to obtain regis- 
tration of minor uses- 

The U.S, Hops Industry Plant Protection 
Committee is an example. Hops fall into 
the category of minor-use crops for 
which the expense of registering a pesti- 
cide is not usually justified based on po- 
tential revenue. Seven minor uses for 
hops are being canceled as a result of re- 
registration. So the stale-based hops 
grower organizations formed a commit- 
tee 10 ensure (hat growers have access to 
registered pesticides. The committee met 
with EPA to determine the requirements 
for registration and gained approval of 
(he chemical manufacturers to label their 
compounds for use on hops. Funds were 
obtained through assessments on growers 
and breweries to conduct the required 
tests. 

Cost is not always the problem- Rather, 
fear of liability for crop damage prevents 
manufacturers from registering new uses 
for pesticides. The New York State 
Vegetable Growers Association ad- 
dressed the problem by developing a sys- 
tem of third-party registration for the use 
ofmetolachlor on cabbage. The officers 
of the growers' association sign a release 
which transfers liability to the organiza- 
tion, and growers must sign a waiver 
with (he association to use the herbicide 
legally. 



Pesticide Trade & 
A "Circle of Poison 



n 



Concern has been raised that canceled 
and suspended pesticide registrations 
may affect U.S, export sales of fruits, 
vegetables, and specialty crops. The 
U.S. exported about $6 billion in fruits 
and vegetables in 1991. Some farmers 
have raised concerns that foreign grow- 
ers may gain a competitive edge over the 
US. if they can use low^cost effective 
chemicals that are no longer available to 
US. growers. The fact that many U.S. 
canceled or suspended pesticides are pro- 
duced elsewhere undermines [he effec- 
tiveness of a unilateral export ban — by 
the U.S. or by any other country — on 
worldwide pesticide production and use. 

The U.S. is also a major market for im* 
ported produce. About 25 percent of [he 
fruits and vegetables consumed in the 
U.S. are imported. Exporters to [he U.S. 
wilt be unable to use pesticides [hat are 
no longer registered in this country if 
[hey leave detectable residues. But not 
all pesticides leave detectable residues. 

The implications point to a second re- 
lated issue in pesticide use, known as [he 
circle of poison (COP), The term refers 
to the link between U.S. export of pesti- 
cides and the subsequent import of food 
containing above-tolerance residues of 
these pesticides. While U.S. growers 
face the loss of some pesticides no longer 
considered profitable to register for mi- 
nor use, other unregistered pesticides that 
arc legally exported may be used on food 
products consumed in foreign countries 
or imported by the U.S. Some pesticides 
voluntarily dropped in [he US. will con- 
tinue to be produced and used in other 
countries. 

Thus far, the only known instance of a 
circle of poison was [he one-time discov- 
ery of residues of chlordanc and hepta- 
chlor on Imported beef. Tl*e sole 
producer and exporter of [hese two pesti- 
cides is located in [he U.S. 

The situation causes anxiety to VS. con- 
sumers and producers alike. On the one 
hand, the residues on imported food may 
go undetected because of budgetary and 
technological constraints. At [he same 



time, many U>S. producers consider 
[hemsclves at a disadvantage since [hey 
cannot use [he pesticides, even though 
[hey are available for production in other 
countries. 

Federal legislation was introduced in 
1991 to ban the export of all pesticide 
products not registered for use in [he 
U.S. unless EPA specifics an acceptable 
tolerance level for residues on imported 
foods. Currently, U.S. exports comprise 
approximately one-fifth of total world 
pesticide exports. Proposed COP legisla- 
tion is concerned with a subset of pesti- 
cide exports — those not registered for 
use in [he U.S. Some unregistered pesti- 
cides have never been registered in the 
US., while some were used at one time 
and have since been canceled or sus- 
pended, and still fewer are used in re- 
search and development 

Proponents of an export ban argue that 
[he U,S. has a moral obligation to warn 
and, when possible, protect foreign farm* 
workers and foreign consumers from po- 
tentially dangerous pesticides For 
example, DBCP is a soil fumigant which 
is simple to apply and very effective 
against nematodes. It was found to cause 
sterility in male workers involved in its 
manufacture. For [hat reason DBCP was 
removed from the market and all U.S. 
registrations were canceled. The incident 
in Costa Rica* where as many as 2.000 
banana workers may have been sterilized 
from exposure to DBCP, is an example 
of how a U.S. export ban may have pro- 
tected foreign farmworkers. 

Although information on precise pesti- 
cide production is often proprietary, pesti- 
cide trade publications do provide 
limited information on one subclass of 
unregistered pesticides: those pesticides 
canceled or suspended for use in the U.S. 
Of [he 42 pesticides EPA has canceled or 
suspended for all or nearly all uses, Infor* 
mation on [he production location of 23 
was available. Of these 23 chemicals, 3 
were produced solely in the U.S., 16 pro- 
duced solely outside the U.S., and 4 both 
in the U.S. and foreign countries. 
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Testing/or 
Pesticide Residues 

Technological and budgetary constraints 
limit current pesticide residue testing. 
While many pesticides are detectable by 
the most commonly used residue testing 
techniques, others are delectable only by 
techniques that arc specialized, time-con- 
suming, and expensive. Methods rou- 
tinely used by FDA can detect only 163 
out of 316 pesdeides with established tol- 
erances, plus some pesticides with tempo- 
rary tolerances, and some with no esta- 
blished tolerances. 

USDA's inspection of imported meats 
and the pesticide residue sampling pro- 
gram used by the Food and Drug Admini- 
stration (FDA) to inspect imported fruits 
and vegetables, have generally found resi- 
dues within EPA tolerances. 

Less than 2 percent of all shipments of 
fruits and vegetables imported into the 
U.S. are sampled. In 1990, of 10,267 
samples of fruit and vegetable imports 
taken by FDA, 64 percent showed detect- 
able residues, and less than 1 percent 
showed residues greater than tolerance. 
Some 4 percent had residues of pesti- 
cides for which no tolerances are deter- 
mined for the particular pesticide-^ 
commodity combination. 

To help minimize pesticide residues in 
food destined for U.S. markets, FDA 
uses a commercial agrichcmical data 
base that estimates pesticide use in vari- 
ous countries. Though incomplete, the 
data base helps select the product-pesti- 
cide combinations to target for testing. 
When a food shipment is found to con- 
tain illegal pesticide residues, FDA can 
invoke automatic detention of future ship- 
ments of that product from the exporter 
country for an indefinite period. 

Under automatic detention, U.S. import- 
ers are responsible for having each ship- 
ment of the commodity in question 
analyzed and certified by a private labora- 
tory. Shipments found to be within toler- 
ance levels are allowed through customs 
and those above tolerance are denied ac- 
cess to U.S. markets. Over 3,500 ship- 
ments were detained in fiscal 1988 under 



automatic detention, and over 5,400 in 
fiscal 1989. 

Costs associated with these procedures 
can be considerable. A routine multiple 
residue test, for example, costs between 
$200 and $300 per shipment These 
costs can escalate if FDA suspects pesti- 
cide residues that are not detected by con- 
ventional tests. Furthermore, a given 
food market can virtually "dry up" over- 
night if even a small threat of potential Iy 
dangerous residue is made public, as oc- 
curred when cyanide residues were found 
on Chilean grapes. 

Generally, U.S.-canceled or -suspended 
pesticides can be detected relatively eas- 
ily since residue testing technology is 
well developed for these products. But 
die monitoring system currendy used in 
die U.S. has more difficulty detecting 
residues of pesticides never registered in 
this country. 

The PDF Initiative 

In response to public concerns over food 
safety in general, and FDA sampling pro- 
cedures in particular, USDA launched 
the Pesticide Data Program (PDP) in 
1991. The PDP is a multi-agency initia- 
tive to collect and analyze pesticide use 
and residue data, beginning with fresh 
fruits and vegetables. PDP addresses 
four critical needs to: 

• collect data on pesticide residues in 
selected commodities in trade, as 
close to the consumer level as possi- 
ble; 

• collect data on pesticide use indie 
production of fruits, vegetables, and 
other farm products; 

• provide data on pesticide use and 
residue levels, together with food in- 
take data, to EPA and FDA to sup- 
port those agencies' regulatory 
actions; 

• evaluate the benefits of alternative 
pesticide policies, programs, and 
practices. 



Since PDP testing began in 1991, 22 per- 
cent of the samples taken have detectable 
pesticide residues, most well below toler- 
ance levels. 

The Cost of Ensuring 
Food Safety 

A bask U.S. issue for registered pesti- 
cides is whether the government or the 
private sector should bear die costs of 
testing for residues or pesticides in im- 
ported foods. Currently, regulatory agen- 
cies (essentially, taxpayers) bear die cost 
But budgets for the regulatory agencies 
are limited. As a result, residue testing in 
some cases has been limited to routine 
techniques that are incapable of detecting 
some pesticides not registered in the U.S. 

In testing for violative residues in to- 
bacco imports, the USDA uses a differ- 
ent approach. The law requires tobacco 
importers to pay for pesticide inspec- 
tions, and any shipment not meeting resi- 
due requirements is denied entry. 
Similar inspection requirements are im- 
posed on U.S.-grown tobacco processed 
in the U.S. 

In theory, one possible approach for the 
pesticide trade is a per-unit export tax on 
U.S.-produced but unregistered pesti- 
cides, to fund increased import inspec- 
tions for pesticide residues. Export taxes 
arc prohibited by the Constitution. But if 
die ultimate goal is to provide increased 
testing for residues, while discouraging 
production from moving abroad, an ex- 
port tax could take advantage of the 
startup costs associated with relocating 
production outside the U.S., thus discour- 
aging profitable production elsewhere- 
International cooperative efforts are in 
place to curb the trade of mutually recog- 
nized hazardous agrichemicals. A 1989 
international agreement, known as Prior 
Informed Consent (PIQ, requires prior 
approval by an importing country before 
a "'banned or severely restricted pesti- 
cide** can be exported. This procedure al- 
lows each country to assess the risks 
associated with the pesticide. 
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Although several policy alternatives are 
being considered, the debate over pesti- 
cide manufacture, use, and trade is likely 
to continue. On the agenda arc the 
dearth of information on global distribu- 
tion of pesticide production and con- 
sumption; the controversy over what 
constitutes a safe food supply; the poten- 
tial effect of ILS. environmental and 
health regulations on international trade; 
and the weight of ethical, rather than eco- 
nomic arguments to justify pesticide ex- 
port controls. [Leonard Gianessi, 
Cynthia Puffer (202) 328-5036, Stan 
Daberkow (202)219-0464, Douglas 
Beach (202) 219-045 1]IS3 



Productivity 
Linkages 
In the Ag 
Economy 



US. agriculture has an impressive 
record of productivity growth in 
the postwar period. From 1948 
to 1989, multifactor productivity in U.S. 
agriculture posted an average annual 
growth rate of 1.83 percent During the 
same period, the average annual rate of 
productivity growth in the nonfarm busi- 
ness sector was lower, at 1.12 percent. 

Multifactor productivity is a proxy for 
the effect of technological developments. 
It measures changes in output that cannot 
be attributed to changes in the quantity of 
inputs such as land, chemicals, and ma- 
chinery. 

Productivity gains in the farm sector do 
notarise from agriculturally related tech- 
nological advances alone. Some of the 
gains arc results of innovation in other 
sectors of the economy. So the capacity 
of US- agriculture to furnish an abun- 
dant food supply at reasonable prices de- 
pends in pari on positive external 
benefits from nonfarm sectors. And the 
value of research and development 
(R&D) in one sector should include pos~ 
sible benefits accruing to another sec- 



tor — for exampld a reduction in food 
production costs. 

Productivity Growth 
Changes Over Time 

Two distinct forces shape technological 
change. First is the generation of new 
knowledge, which in turn depends on 
R&D expenditures. The second is the 
pace at which innovation is adopted 
within a sector. Innovations are not ap- 
plied immediately by all producers in an 
industry, but arc influenced by factors 
like the costs of adoption and the alti- 
tudes toward risk. 

Since the incidence of innovations as 
well as their rate of adoption is likely to 
vary across sectors, the rate of productiv- 
ity growth is also likely to differ. At the 
same time, a productivity spurt in one 
sector of the economy is like!y to affect 
productivity in other sectors — in a spil- 
lover effect Suppose* for example, thai 
a discovery in the machinery industry 
leads to production of a more fuel-effi- 
cient tractor. If agriculture adopts the 
new and more efficient tractor, productiv- 
ity increases as a result of the spillover 
effect. 



This article examines co-movement of 
productivity in agriculture and related 
sectors of the U.S. economy over the pe- 
riod 1949-86. The analysis confirms that 
productivity in nonfarm sectors spills 
over into the farm sector. 

The related sectors chosen for investiga- 
tion are food and kindred products, petro- 
leum products, nonelectrical machinery, 
and agriculture. In relation to agricul- 
ture, the food and kindred products sec- 
tor maybe viewed as a "downstream" 
industry, which uses output from agricul- 
ture as an input in its production process. 
Petroleum and machinery arc considered 
"upstream" industries, producing inputs 
used by agriculture. Together, these four 
sectors have strong linkages, and produc- 
tivity shocks in one sector probably af- 
fect other sectors as well. 

Productivity data for the related sectors 
were obtained from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS). USDA analysts con- 
structed multifactor productivity meas- 
ures for the farm sector, which were 
comparable to the BLS approach. 

Among the four sectors, agriculture ex- 
hibited the most dramatic growth in pro- 
ductivity over the 1949-86 period, 
although a rising trend in productivity 



Agriculture Has Dominated Related Sectors in Productivity Growth 
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was evident in all four sectors. In some 
cases, the trend was gradual, while for 
others il was more pronounced. The 
smallest productivity growth occurred in 
the petroleum products industry. The av- 
erage annual growth rates over the period 
were 0*67 percent in food and kindred 
products, 0*55 percent in petroleum prod- 
ucts, L53 percent for machinery, and 
1 91 percent in agriculture. 

But productivity growth can also vary 
over time, and the 1949-86 period was di- 
vided into eight sub-periods correspond- 
ing to different phases of the business 
cycle* These wen; 1949-53, 1953-57, 
1957-60, 196(^66, 1966-«, 1969*73, 
1973 79, and 1979-86. Annual growth 
rates in multifactor productivity were 
then computed for all four sectors in each 
of these sub-periods* 

U.S. agriculture experienced two big 
surges in productivity. These occurred in 
1957-60 and 1969-73, when productivity 
growth exceeded an annual rate of 3 
percent 

Productivity growth in the three related 
industries was also generally high in 
these periods. The 1973-79 period 
marked the so-called "productivity slow- 
down" in the economy, induced initially 
by an oil price shock. With a jump in oil 
prices, annual average agricultural pro- 
ductivity growth plummeted from an im- 
pressive postwar high of 3.44 percent 
(19G9-73)to0.2I percent (1973 79). For 
two sectors — food and kindred products, 
and petroleum — the annual growth rates 
were negative during the 1973-79 period. 
The average annual productivity growth 
rate for agriculture has since recovered, 
rising to 3*25 percent per year over the 
1979-86 period. 

Of course, some analysts have proposed 
that output measures from producing sec- 
tors should reflect environmental im- 
pacts — both positive and negative* In 
that case, for example, negative environ- 
mental effects arising from agricultural 
production would lower the estimated 
magnitude of agriculture's productivity 
growth. The productivity measure ap- 
plied in this article, and other conven- 
tional measures, exclude environmental 
impacts. 
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Does Growth Move 
Sector to Sector? 

The hypothesis of co-movement assumes 
that productivity shocks from one sector, 
like machinery, can affect productivity in 
another sector, such as agriculture. 
Equally, a shock from agriculture could 
have an impact on the machinery sector. 
For example, development of new to- 
mato varieties able to endure machine 
harvesting without damage, while retain* 
ing taste and appearance, could encour- 
age innovation in harvesting and 
transportation equipment. Such innova- 
tion may boost productivity in the ma- 
chinery industry. 

A statistical tool called co-integration 
analysis helps identify stable long-term 
relationships within a set of variables. In 
this case, co-integration analysis can 
identify stable co-movement between 
multifactor productivity in the four sec- 
tors, lfsucharclationshipisdemon- 
strated, then a productivity shock in one 
sector would induce a temporary devia- 
tion from the stable co-movement with 
indices in other sectors. In the long run, 
however, the variables will move in tan- 
dem. Absence ofaoo-integmtion rela- 
tionship, on the other hand, implies that 
productivity growth in erne sector will be 
confined to that sector, and the indices of 
all sectors will move apart over lime. 

Application of the co-integration test 
demonstrated that productivity for the 
four sectors are interrelated* and that spil- 
lover effects provide a plausible explana- 
tion for the observed co-movement 



between productivity indices. This leads 
to the question of how much a productiv- 
ity change in one sector aJTccls the other 
sectors. Co-inLcgration analysis can trace 
productivity adjustments in agriculture 
from a hypothetical shock induced in one 
of the other sectors, in an initial equilib- 
rium, all four multifactor productivity in- 
dices are assumed able to grow at a 
constant rate. Suppose that a productiv- 
ity shock occurs, originating from any of 
the four sectors. 

Several interesting adjustment patterns 
were observed First, a shock of one 
standard deviation in the productivity 
growth of any of the four sectors leads tt) 
a restoration of the original agricultural 
equilibrium growth rate in less than 5 
years. Adjustment to a petroleum pro- 
ductivity shock is fastest, taking only 2 
years. In contrast, agriculture adjusts 
more slowlly to technical shocks in the 
machinery sector. Differences in pat- 
terns of dynamic adjustment to shocks 
my be due to high capital costs of adopt- 
ing new machines. For example, even 
when a better tractor is produced, a 
fanner may choose to continue using a 
less efficient and older tractor. On the 
other hand, a technological innovation in 
the petroleum industry may not involve 
significant capital costs in agriculture. 

Second, a shock to agricultural productiv- 
ity of one standard deviation has the larg- 
est initial impact, but a similar shock in 
the food and kindred products industry 
has the smallest initial impact. 
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Third, a shock of one standard deviation 
to the petroleum or machinery sector has 
a positive initial impact on agricultural 
productivity. But a productivity shock of 
one standard deviationin the downstream 
food and kindred products sector actually 
has a small negative impact on agricul- 
ture initially. Following this initial nega- 
tive impact, however, agriculture's 
productivity rises. 

These observations could have implica- 
tions for social policy. For example, if a 
goal is to provide for the food and fiber 
needs of the population at reasonable 
prices, resources could be targeted to sec- 
tors that would have the strongest impact 
on agricultural productivity. 

These results reinforce the notion that 
changes in the value of agricultural pro- 
ducuvity can be traced to changes in- 
duced not only by advances in the 
agricultural sector itself but by develop- 
ments in other sectors. This implies that 
the agricultural sector is a net beneficiary 
of R&D in both upstream and down- 
stream sectors, although the impact of 
the downstream sector is less pronounced. 

The U.S. food and fiber system is often 
praised for its ability to provide a stable 
food supply at reasonable prices. This 
analysis suggests that cost reductions in 
agriculture arc partially attributable to 
positive developments originating in re- 
lated sectors. 



Emerging Technologies: 
The Engine of Growth 

Efforts to document productivity growth 
in U.S. agriculture began as early as 
1870, The period from 1870 until the 
early 1930's saw widespread use of ani- 
mal traction and is called the era of 
"horsepower/ A subsequent period of 
vigorous growth was fueled mainly by 
the adoption of "mechanical power." 
Mechanization of agriculture resulted in 
an average annual productivity growth of 
1.3 percent over the 1930-50 period. Ob- 
viously, mechanical innovations from 
other sectors benefited the agricultural 
sector significantly during this period. 

The post-1950 period was characterized 
by adoption of agricultural chemicals. 
Chemical fertilizers and pesticides com- 
bined with improved plant breeding prac- 
tices expanded U.S. crop yields signifi- 
cantly. The situation was similar for live- 
stock production, which benefited from 
improvements in livestock breeds as well 
as gains in livestock feeding efficiency. 
The post- 1950 period is appropriately 
termed the era of "science power," as 
technological change followed the appli- 
cation of new scientific discoveries to ag- 
riculture. 



Productivity advances in the future will 
likely result from the application of 
biotechnology. In crop and livestock pro- 
duction, genetic engineering holds sig- 
nificant promise through the develop- 
ment of disease- and pest-resistant plant 
varieties. The use of growth hormones 
in the livestock sector could improve effi- 
ciency of meat and livestock production. 
Experiments with growth hormones have* 
shown output increases of 10-40 percent 
in dairy and hog production. 

While biotechnology is likely to have a 
substantial influence on agricultural pro- 
ductivity, a second trend is the emer- 
gence of sustainable technologies. 
Sustainable production practices include 
those that curb soil erosion, protect water 
quality, and reduce reliance on chemical 
means of maintaining soil fertility and 
controlling insects, diseases, and weeds. 
These goals can be achieved through 
crop rotations, conservation tillage prac- 
tices, and integrated pest management 
(IPM), The impact of sustainable prac- 
tices on agricultural productivity will de- 
pend largely on the type of sustainable 
technology invented and adopted. [Mark 
Denbaty (202) 219-0782. Vtpai 
Vasavada. V, Eidon Ball (202)219- 
0432} E33 
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Sustainable 
Agriculture: 
What's It All About? 



In the U.S. and other developed nations, concern is growing 
about agriculture s impact on the environment. Even in 
many developing economies t where increasing agricultural 
production has been a top priority, attention is turning to the 
environmental costs of feeding the population. 

White the Green Revolution focused on ihe development of 

high-yielding varieties requiring large amounts ofagrichemi- 
cals and water, emerging evidence suggests that the rate of 
gain in returns to the improvement of varieties may slow. A 
new approach to agriculture seems to be developing world- 
wide, and "sustainable agriculture" is the new catchphrase. 

Together with the research community and government agen- 
cies, farmers are developing new practices and approaches 
that lessen the Impact of agriculture on the environment while 
maintaining grower^ income. Still, controversies abound on 
this topic* beginning with the definition of sustainable agricul- 
ture. Against this background, the following article canvases 
various concepts of sustainable agriculture. A forthcoming AO 
article will explore a variety of techniques proposed to imple- 
ment a more sustainable agricultural system. 



New Techniques or 
A New Way of Life? 

The 1990 farm legislation defines sustainable agriculture as 
*\..an integrated system of plant and animal production prac- 
tices having a site-specific application that will, over the long 
term: 

• satisfy human food and fiber needs; 

• enhance environmental quality and the natural resource 
base upon which the agricultural economy depends; 

• make the most efficient use of nonrenewable resources and 
on-farm resources and integrate, where appropriate, natural 
biological cycles and controls; 

• sustain the economic viability of farm operations; and 

• enhance the quality of life for farmers and society as a 
whole.' 

To some, sustainable agriculture means finding ways of farm* 
ing that have less impact on the environment To others, it rep- 
resents a new philosophy and a way of life. The differences in 
definitions often turn on which goals arc most important to em- 
phasize, which methods to promote, and how policy and re- 
search should direct agricultural development 

At the root of sustainability is a concern about the ability to 
maintain the resource base while safely meeting the food and fi- 
ber needs of future generations at an acceptable environmental 
cost The questions arise over what constitutes maintenance, 
the costs involved, and who is responsible. Discussions have 
ranged from the choice of tillage practices to evaluation of the 
costs and benefits of preserving wildlife habitat 

Virtually all advocates of sustainable agriculture believe in re- 
ducing the use of synthetic chemical inputs. Some go so far as 
to advocate an "alternative" as opposed to an "industrial" model 
of modem agriculture. Most advocates fall somewhere in be- 
tween these two models. 

The industrial model relies on industrial technologies and 
biotechnology to boost productivity, while at the same time cut- 
ting applications of chemical fertilizers and pesticides. New 
pesticide sprayers, for example, are able to deposit extremely 
small amounts of chemicals on plants and still effectively con- 
trol pests. And new genetically engineered varieties hold prom- 
ise for increasing yields, improving drought tolerance, and 
curbing susceptibility to pests with less volume of chemicals. 

The alternative model, on the other hand, stresses smaller farms 
(using small farm technologies ) t reduced use of nonrenewable 
energy, more on-farm labor and management, greater biological 
diversity in fields and among crops and livestock, less process- 
ing of food, more resource conservation, more direct selling to 
consumers, and farm and regional self-sufficiency. 
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This holistic view (as well as less extreme approaches) calls for 
a systems approach to farming, more cooperation among farm- 
ers, and more involvement with the local community. The sys- 
tems approach involves the integration of Ullage practices, crop 
rotation schemes, on-farm fertility programs, natural and cul- 
tural pest control methods, and complementary crop and live- 
stock activities. 

Many of those who view sustainable agriculture as a holistic 
concept are concerned that conventional agriculture contributes 
to the decline of small towns and rural communities- Rural 
communities, they believe, would be enhanced by a system of 
smaller farms that depend on relatively more local labor and 
management expertise. 

h the Present 

Overvalued? 

Notions of public costs and benefits, property rights, intcrgen- 
erational equity, and the limitations of resources underlie many 
of the issues associated with sustainability and agricultural pro- 
ductivity. Individuals typically do not bear the full costs of en- 
vironmental degradation, as might arise, for example, from 
pesticide runoff or from fertilizer leaching into groundwater 
supplies. Yet those who live "downstream" bear some of those 
costs if sedimentation and water pollution result from a farming 
operation. 

A complicating factor is that pollution from a farm is costly to 
trace to its source* unlike a factory pipe that emits waste into a 
nearby stream. For this reason, agricultural operations are re- 
ferred to as "nonpoinf sources of pollution, in contrast to 
"point" sources of much industrial pollution. 

While farmers seek ways to lower input costs and raise profits, 
conventional agriculture is often criticized for disregarding the 
interests of future generations. The world's economic systems, 
moreover, have been charged with "speciesism," consistently 
dismissing the needs of nonhuman species. While a sustainable 
agricultural system is defined as "one that can indefinitely meeL 
demands for food and fiber at socially acceptable economic and 
environmental costs," controversy arises over the definition of 
"socially acceptable." 

For example, if a farmer views incomtftoday as worth substan- 
tially more than income in 10 years, and the natural rale of soil 
regeneration is low, then the farmer may choose to exhaust the 
soil rapidly and invest the proceeds elsewhere. Society, on the 
other hand, may place a higher value on future income from the 
land, and the welfare of future generations. That is in addition 
to the concerns for downstream impacts of silled waterways, 
lower water quality, and damaged wildlife habitat. 

Economists and ecologisls in theory approach the valuation of 
these costs from different angles, with different consequences, 
A standard economic approach is to discount future cost s and 
benefits to determine the optimal rate of using today's re- 



sources—including soil, water, air, wildlife habitat, and gene 
pools. This implicitly assumes that consumption today is worth 
more than future consumption, and that control over resources 
rests with the current generation. A high discount rate Implies a 
high value attached to a present activity compared with its value 
in the future. 

Should the choice of discount rate be a political decision, or 
should it reflect economic or ethical arguments? Some groups 
question the ethics of making decisions about resource use that 
may limit the choices of future generations. A frequent argu- 
ment is that the physical limits of resources prohibit discounting 
by current users, who lack sufficient information on the conse- 
quences of depletion. One approach would combine discount- 
ing with a "safe minimum standard" aimed at preserving natural 
resources. 

World Food Demand 
Will Increase 

Over the past 50 years, the world's population more than dou- 
bled, while annual per capita output of cereals rose from 
roughly 300 to 350 kg. Demographers now predict that the 
world's population could double again in the next 30 years, 
reaching 11-12 billion by the year 2100. This assumes that the 
rate of population growth has already peaked and will be declin- 
ing to replacement levels in the next 70 years. 

The ability of world agriculture to meet the increased demand 
for food and fiber depends on several uncertain factors, in addi- 
tion to population growth. These factors include climate 
change, technological and economic growth, as well as resource 
availability. 

The U.N. reports that about 1.5 billion hectares are now in 
crops, while an additional 1.5-2 billion could come into produc- 
tion. However, several analysis believe that most of the unde- 
veloped land is of marginal value and lacks adequate water and 
infrastructure. 

Trade could become more critical as populations in some areas 
outstrip the capacity of the land. Some regions, notably in Asia 
and Africa, already suffer from an inability to feed their own 
populations from domestic production or to cam enough for- 
eign exchange to import food These regions must find ways to 
stimulate economic growth to meet the demand for food likely 
to accompany continued population pressures. 

Current research on the effect of climate change is highly specu- 
lative—the nature Of long-term climatic, biological, and eco- 
nomic changes are too uncertain to model with confidence, nor 
is there even agreement that climate change is likely. Still, a 
USDA study offers preliminary estimates of the effects of a hy- 
pothetical doubling of carbon dioxide levels given current agri- 
cultural resources and technologies. The results show 
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The Green Revolution: 

A Giant Step for Productivity 

Between 1950 and 1965, the world's population swdlcd 
by 40 percent and analysis were predicting famines in 
pans of the developing world by the 1970' s unless some 
action was taken. A major international effort was 
launched to raise per capita food production, particularly 
in developing nations, and the effort evolved into the 
"Green Revolution.** 

The keys to the program, implemented largely by the In* 
emationaJ Agricultural Research Centers, were the devel- 
opment and dissemination of high yielding varieties of 
staple crops. These new varieties mamred early and were 
less sensitive to variation in daylight hours, increasing the 
geographic areas of viability. Dissemination of the new 
seed targeted the regions and classes of farmers most 
likely to attain the higher yield potentials. In addition, 
farmers were educated in the use of the inputs — fertiliz- 
ers, pesticides, and irrigated water — that were critical to 
the success of new varieties. 

The Green Revolution succeeded in lifting per capita food 
production in the developing world, and the predicted 
famines did not materialize. Between the mid-1960's and 
1985, the world* s population grew another 45 percent, 
and cereal production jumped by 8! percent The gain in 
Asia, where population went up by 61 percent, was even 
more dramatic: cereal production shot up 240 percent. 

However, the Green Revolution was not without Its costs. 
Many analysts assert that it has led to more erosion, soil 
compaction, and water quality problems. The monocrop- 
ping and heavy pesticide use thai characterized the revolu* 
lion have led to new pest and weed problems that resist 
chemical solutions. And since not all farms and regions 
are suited to this type of farming, the revolution raised is- 
sues of equity. 

The Green Revolution has set the stage for a worldwide 
cooperative effort to conserve environmenial and agricul- 
tural resources, while maintaining the unprecedented pro- 
ductivity of the past four decades. 
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substantial yield effects in some countries. However, the net 
production effect globally could well be marginal, as reductions 
in production potential in some countries are balanced by gains 
in others. 

On the whole, analysts at the World Bank, Resources for the Fu- 
ture, USDA, and many universities believe that the growth in 
demand can be met with technological advances and increased 
attention to environmental management. But water and soil re- 
sources will have to be more closely conserved, and technologi- 
cal advances will have to be substantial to achieve the 
production gains at an acceptable environmenial cost 



Revisiting the Costs 
Of Productivity... 

Although US- farmers are able to produce an abundance of in- 
expensive and safe food, concerns about environmental conse- 
quences have been growing. Since the 1940's, chemicals and 
machinery have played an increasing role in determining U.S. 
farm output The shift has reflected rapid mechanization and 
technological advances, and relative declines in the cost of 
chemicals and machinery versus labor and land 

U.S. fertilizer use rose 195 percent to 54 million tons annually, 
between 1950 and 1981. Greater com acreage and intensive use 
of nitrogen on com since the 1960's have helped double the 
amount of nitrogen applied, and have made nitrogen the domi- 
nant purchased fertilizer. 

Use of insecticides, herbicides, and fungicides increased stead- 
ily from the 1950's to the 1970's, both in volume and in acres 
treated. Between 1964 and 19S2, the quantity of pesticides 
used for major field crops mere than doubled, from 225 million 
pounds of active ingredient (a i.) annually to 558 million. 
Growth began to slow by 1979 as the proportion of acres 
treated approached 100 percent and new chemicals were intro- 
duced that could be applied at lower rates. 

As early as the mid-1950's, however, pest resistance to com- 
monly used compounds such as DDT and chlordanc was evi- 
dent. By 1969, a total of 127 agricultural pests were known to 
have developed resistance to one or more pesticides. Now 
more than 160 species of agricultural pests are resistant, and 50 
weed species resist herbicides. 

In addition, widespread use of some pesticides suppresses popu- 
lations of beneficial insects, the natural predators of many pests. 
When such natural controls of pest populations are eliminated 
by pesticide applications, secondary outbreaks of the targeted 
pests can occur, and population increases in minor insects and 
disease organisms can reich crop-damaging levels. 

After 1982, reduced crop acreage led to a dropoff in total pesti- 
cide use. In addition, tola! fertilizer application dropped to 
about 44 million tons in 1986, remaining around that level to 
date. Although application rates per acre are higher now than 
20 years ago, rates dropped in the mid-1980*s, perhaps due to 
less favorable fertilizer-crop price ratios. 

During the 1950' s to the 1970's, research efforts focused on the 
development of more effective chemicals, while attention to de- 
veloping nonchemical cultural methods declined. However, in 
the 1980's, many agrichemicaJ companies greaUy increased ef- 
forts to develop nonchemical alternatives. 
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...Lower Water Quality 

Experiments are underway 10 document the ways in which con- 
ventional fanning affects water and soil quality. Since 1985, a 
number of state, Federal, and private agencies have developed 
programs to sample groundwater resources and test for the pres- 
ence of agricultural chemicals. These studies confirm thai agri- 
cultural operations arc involved in the groundwater quality 
problem. 

For example, a survey released in 1990 by the U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (EPA) estimates that 10 percent of 
the nation's community drinking water wells and 4 percent of 
the rural domestic drinking water wells have detectable residues 
of at least one pesticide. However, fewer than 1 percent have 
residues above levels considered tolerable for human consump- 
tion. The survey also showed that nitre than half of the na- 
tion's wells contain nitrates. An estimated 1.2 percent of the 
community wells and 2.4 percent of the rural wells had concen- 
trations above the EPA's maximum contaminant level (MCL) 
established to protect human health- MCL's arc based on expo- 
sure over an entire year. 

Water samples analyzed by the U.S. Geological Survey (USGS) 
in 1991 show the herbicide atrazine present for several weeks at 
a time in concentrations exceeding EPA's MCL in rivers as 
large as the Mississippi and the Missouri. Atra2ine concentra- 
tions exceeded the MCL in 27 percent of 146 samples of water 
taken from the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio rivers. More 
than three fourths of these samples also contained the herbi- 
cides alaehlor, cyanazine, and metolachlor. 

The results confirm other recent USGS studies of smaller rivers 
in ihe Midwest. They show a sharp increase in hert>icide con- 
centrations following their application to cropland in April and 
May. The increases are linked to late spring and summer rains 
that flush some of the hcibicidcs into streams. USGS studies of 
150 streams in 1989 and 1990 showed that herbicide levels 
drop below the MCL during the fall. 

Much remains to be learned about the links between groundwa- 
ter quality and farming. Some contend that "quasi-point" 
sources play a large role, such as spills from applicator loading 
and mixing sites, accidents, and improper storage and disposal. 
Among the unknowns is the level of groundwater contamina- 
tion due to the application of similar chemicals to lawns, gar- 
dens, golf courses, and the like. 

..And Erosion 

Other research focuses on erosion, which lowers soil productiv- 
ity by cutting crop yields and increasing the need for fertilizer 
and lime. USDA research found that another 100 years of ero- 
sion in the U.S. at 1982 levels would trim 3.6 percent off the 
productivity of the nation's cropland. The figure is an average: 
about 60 percent of cropland would lose less than 2 percent of 
productivity, while 0.5 percent would lose over half. The 
USDA study assumed continued use of current farming prac- 
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ticcs. Improvements in technology would lower the productiv- 
ity loss estimates. 

However, the USDA study did not include the "downstream" ef- 
fects of erosion on society — the costs of sedimentation and dam- 
age to water quality. Other studies have shown that the offsite 
costs, which are difficult to quantify, are far greater than the 
value of the lost productivity. Estimates put these damages at 
$6.9 to $27 billion a year. 

Analysts have constructed a measure of soil's tolerance to ero- 
sion, or T-valuc. TheT-valueis the maximum rate of erosion 
under which a high level of crop production can be maintained 
indefinitely. In 1987,43 percent of the nation's cropland was 
eroding above 7", down slightly from 1982. Of the land eroding 
above T t two-thirds was eroding between T and three times T. 

Since 1987, farmers have been woiking to reduce erosion, and 
further reductions are likely. By December 1991, farmers had 
implemented conservation compliance plans on 67 million 
acres of highly erodible cropland. That's about half of all 
highly credible cropland. Conservation plans should be in 
place for the remainder by 1995. 

New Farming Techniques 
Are Emerging 

Farmers often lack information on growing practices thai mini- 
mize the use of chemicals while maintaining yields and returns 
comparable to conventional techniques. Meanwhile, advances 
in industrial technologies and biotechnology continue to revolu- 
tionize farming. Together with the research community and 
government agencies, some farmers are developing new prac- 
tices and approaches that lessen the impact on the environment 
while maintaining growers* income levels. 

The fact is that no one knows what farming techniques and sys^ 
terns will be "sustainable." Can technological advances be re- 
lied upon to offset a declining natural resource base? Some 
argue that consumption of nonrenewable resources must at least 
be offset by an increase in renewable resources. Others contend 
that consumption of renewable resources must be kept below 
the rate of natural regeneration. 

Nevertheless, the sustainable agriculture movement is challeng- 
ing farmers, researchers, and policymakers to revisit some key 
issues, change farm policies, and redirect research efforts at 
USDA, universities, and other national and international organi- 
zations. 

In a future article, AO will examine techniques and develop- 
ments in four key elements of sustainable farming systems: 
crop rotation, alternative tillage practices, pest control, and 
maintenance of soil fertility. The followup article will also 
cover recent steps taken by policymakers in the U.S. and other 
developed countries to address the goals of sustainable agricul- 
ture. {Gregory GajewsH andLinda Calvin (202) 219-0888, 
Ann Vartdeman and Utpal Vasavada (202) 219-0432} H3 
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Environment & Food 
Safety Are Issues in 
U.S.-Mexico Trade 



With strong trade ties and a 2.000-mile common bor- 
der, the U.S. and Mexico inevitably confront com- 
mon food safety and environmental issues. Although 
current environmental problems in Mexico are related largely 
to industrial growth, some are linked to agricultural produc- 
tion, as they are in the US. Likewise, various pathogens, in- 
cluding crop pests and livestock diseases indigenous to the US. 
or Mexico, make trade regulations necessary to protect agricul- 
ture and food safety in both countries. 

Cooperation between the two countries is the key to reducing 
environmental and food safety problems, while keeping trade 
moving. In this segment of a five-part series, AO looks at is- 
sues linking US. and Mexican environmental quality and food 
safety, 

Environmental Impacts 
Accompany Growth 

Economic growth can be a double-edged sword for environ- 
mental quality. Unless economic policies arc carefully imple- 
mented, production can increase at ihc expense of environ- 
mental quality. Growth can also have a positive impact on the 
environment, when higher incomes and quality of life lead to in- 



creased demand for environmental protection. Some studies 
have estimated that environmental quality becomes important at 
income levels of $5,000 per capita 

Because the US, and Mexico share a common border, environ- 
mental problems in one country can easily become problems in 
the other. The US.-Mexican border is 2,000 miles long and the 
region is inhabited by 5 million people. For many years, the 
border region was dominated by agriculture. With the begin- 
ning of the maquiladora plan to increase investment in Mexico 
in the mid-1960's, manufacturing increased significantly along 
the border 

The rapid growth in manufacturing in this area has generated en- 
vironmental problems that affect both the U.S. and Mexico, 
such as increased water con Lamination, depletion of water sup- 
plies, air pollution, degradation of natural habitats, and the pro- 
duction of hazardous wastes. The manufacturing sector in the 
region grew quickly, with little time to develop suitable infra- 
structure to moderate or control pollution — such as sewer and 
waste treatment plants, 

In the past, the U,S, and Mexico have cooperated in solving 
shared environmental problems, producing several formal and 
informal agreements on water rights, species protection, and dis- 
posal of hazardous wastes. Growth in Mexico — near the border 
region or beyond — will inevitably affect future environmental 
quality. Growth may aggravate existing problems, but eventu- 
ally the higher incomes that accompany economic growth 
should also lead to a greater demand for environmental quality. 

Agro-Environmental 
Problems Are Shared 

US. and Mexican agriculture contribute to both internal and 
trans-boundary environmental problems. Mexico's water sup- 
plies, for example, often originate in the US,, but concerns per- 
sist that water is being depleted by US. farmers and that 
salinization of waier supplies is on the rise. The use of agricul- 
tural chemicals has also led to a decline in water quality, 

Mexico's movement toward a more competitive agricultural sec- 
tor has led to changes in input use, crop mix, and production lo- 
cation. Policies to encourage crop and livestock production 
have also resulted in degradation of land from desertification 
and soil erosion, deforestation from overgrazing, and contami- 
nated surface and groundwater supplies from chemical use and 
irrigation. The degree of environmental degradation in Mexico 
varies widely over production regions, depending on agricul- 
tural production practices, government policies, and the quality 
of agricultural resources, 

Mexico's total land area is 190 million hectares, but only ^per- 
cent, or about 23 million hectares, is arable, and this has re- 
mained relatively stable since 1961, Most recent estimates 
indicate that over half of Mexico's soil area is either totally 
eroded or undergoing accelerated erosion, 
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Since 1961, Mexico has Lost about 36 percent of its total for- 
ested area. Deforestation is closely linked to Livestock pro- 
duction and federally supported programs to expand the 
agricultural frontier. Cattle production in Mexico is typically 
land-extensive. Although some feedlots are located on the 
border, Mexico's land tenure system effectively inhibits large- 
scale, modem ranching operations. Cattle grazing can lead to 
environmental degradation when animal densities axe high, if 
manure disposal is improper, or if overgrazing occurs. 

Irrigation Jeopardizes 
Water Quality 

Commercial farming in Mexico relies heavily on irrigation sub- 
sidies, agricultural chemicals — including subsidized fertilizer — 
price supports, and import restrictions. Thcsupply of water, a 
critical input, is in Jeopardy in several production areas. Com- 
pared with other Western Hemisphere countries, water availa- 
bility in Mexico is relatively low. Runoff water resources 
measure 1,700 cubic meters per hectare in Mexico, versus 6,700 
cubic meters in Brazil. Mexican irrigation development may be 
approaching the water supply potential. 

Since 1961, irrigated area has increased from 3 million to 5 
million hectares, or from 13 to 21 percent of total arable area. 
Until quite recently, irrigation construction and maintenance 
was subsidized by the Mexican government. Although subsi- 
dies vary by crop, estimates indicate that in recent years, produc- 
ers paid only about 30 percent of the market value for irrigated 
water, and about half of the operation and maintenance costs. 



Mexico's Irrigation and Fertilizer Use Leveled Off 
In the 198£Ts 
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Runoff water resources per hectare, representing the sum of all water flows for a 
yea;* regardless of origin. Southern cone includes Argentina, Chile, Falkland 
islands, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 



Water availability is critical in Mexico because irrigation is re- 
quired to grow a significant share of commodities— for domes- 
tic use as well as export All winter vegetables, for example, 
are produced under nationally operated irrigation districts. 
About 25 percent of total irrigated acreage is planted to wheat, 
and about 90 percent of all wheat production is irrigated. 

Water availability is particularly crucial in the northern state of 
Sonora, where irrigated (pumped from groundwater) wheat and 
horticultural crops predominate. In Sonera, for example, more 
than 70 percent of all arable land is irrigated, but high water de- 
mand is depleting groundwater supplies. 

Irrigation is not restricted to arid and semi-arid zones but is 
used to supplement rainfall in other zones during the dry sea- 
son. In addition to depleting groundwater supplies, irrigation 
often results in increased salinity of water and soil and in- 
creased nitrate, phosphate, and pesticide contamination. Salini- 
zation results when dissolved salts in irrigation water remain in 
the soil as evaporation occurs. To control salinization, drainage 
systems can be installed to collect salted water which is then 
blended with fresh water and either discharged or evaporated. 

While draining saline water is beneficial to farmers within the 
drainage system, it produces problems for other farmers. If a 
farmer does not have a drainage system, salinity becomes an on- 
farm problem. Salinity can be detrimental to yields of com- 
modities that are salt intolerant, such as onions and tomatoes. 
Other crops, such as wheat and soybeans, are less sensitive to 
salinity. In 1980 over 12 percent of irrigated area in Mexico 
was estimated to be either wholly or partially affected by salini- 
zation, with the greatest damage occurring in the arid and semi- 
arid north. 
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Growth in irrigated area has slowed somewhat since 198 1 , due 
to several factors, including increased marginal cost of irriga- 
tion projects and higher interest rates, reduced foreign loans and 
tight budgets for funding, increases in energy (pumping) costs, 
and a decrease in prices of irrigated crops. 

Fertilizer Use 
Slows in the 1980' s 

As in many developing countries, irrigation is only on? part of a 
technological package that includes high-yield seed varieties 
and the use of fertilizers and chemicals to attain high yields. Ex- 
cessive fertilizer use can lead to soil acidification and offsite 
water quality problems, as unused nitrogen and phosphorus is 
leached through the soil into water supplies. 

Along with irrigation, fertilizer use also increased significantly 
in Mexican agriculture in recent decades. Between 1961 and 
1989, per-hectare nitrogen and phosphate fertilizer use in Mex- 
ico increased 800 and 600 percent, respectively. Fertilizer sub- 
sidies have been prominent in Mexican agricultural policy. 
Depending on the year and crop, subsidies often resulted in fer- 
tilizer being priced well below world market prices, and the sub- 
sidies (and price supports) can encourage overapplication of 
fertilizers. But as with irrigation, the rate of increase in fertil- 
izer use has slowed since 1981. 

Fertilizer use (along with modern seed varieties, irrigation, and 
mechanization), has led to dramatic yield increases in Mexico, 
and is particularly high in regions producing for the export mar- 
ket However, the rate of increase in fertilizer use has declined 
during the last decade. Over the past 30 years, wheat yields in* 
creased 128 percent; com yields increased 70 percent, and sor- 
ghum yields, 51 percent But since 1981, annual yield increases 
slowed — id 3 percent for wheat and 6 percent for sorghum and 
actually declined almost 7 percent for com, 

In general, Mexico's environmental problems, including those 
related to agriculture, arc more severe than in the U.S.- Mexico 
has extensive air, water, and hazardous waste pollution prob- 
lems, and has only recently created an environmental agency to 
deal with these issues. The U.S. and Mexico continue to work 
together to solve environmental problems, particularly those 
shared at the border. The challenge for Mexico will be to de- 
velop policies that are compatible with its goals for agricultural 
production, farm income, and environmental quality. (Margot 
Anderson and Leslie Pope (202) 219-0401} 

Food Safety Efforts 
Keep Trade Moving 

The existence of various pathogens, including plant and animal 
pests and diseases, in the U.S. and Mexico make regulations 
necessary to avoid compromising agricultural production or 
food safety when products are traded. Sanitary and phytosani- 
tary (S&P) regulations are in place in both Mexico and the U.S. 



to safeguard agricultural products, beverages, and feedstuffs 
against pathogens such as additives, contaminants, toxins, dis- 
eases, and pests. Fhytosanitary regulations provide plant protec- 
tion, while sanitary regulations deal with food safety and animal 
health. 

Cooperation between the two countries has helped control, 
eliminate, or eradicate a number of pests and diseases. Like- 
wise, cooperation is working to resolve contentious trade issues 
that can result from disparities in the S&P conditions or regula- 
tions. 

Sometimes, reductions in a country's tariff barriers coincide 
with a proliferation of S&P regulations dealing with agricultural 
and food trade. It can be difficult to determine whether an S&P 
regulation is designed for human, animal, or plant protection, or 
is put in place as a nan tariff barrier to trade — replacing the pro- 
tection from tariffs. The highly technical nature and relatively 
low transparency of S&P regulations makes the distinction diffi- 
cult, and often contentious. Transparency refers to the clarity 
and availability of information regarding regulations between 
governments of the importing and exporting countries. 

Genuine differences may occur in regulations because of coun- 
tries 1 consumption preferences, production practices, or environ- 
ment that result in varying levels of exposure to pathogens. 
S&P regulations are typically designed to meet domestic needs 
rather than the import requirements of other countries. Differ- 
ent scientific literature as well as divergent political philoso- 
phies also influence regulations in each country. 

Harmonized or equivalent standards and regulations between 
trading partners do not necessarily guarantee equal access for 
products among source countries. The access of some products 
to an import market is in part determined simply by the exist- 
ence or nonexistence of specific pathogens in the exporting and 
importing countries. 

Cooperation Benefits 
Both Countries 

U.S + -Mcxico cooperative programs to control, eliminate, or 
eradicate pests and plant and animal diseases in Mexico serve to 
protect producers in both countries from detrimental effects. 
Mexico acts as a buffer for the U.S. against pests and diseases 
from the rest of Latin America The large common land border 
between the U.S. and Mexico is more difficult and costly to 
quarantine than the much smaller common border between Mex- 
ico and Central America. The U.S. helps Mexico with its port- 
of-entry inspections to prevent exotic pests or diseases from 
entering Mexico and subsequently the U.S. 

U.S.-Mexican cooperation has eradicated several pathogens in 
Mexico, including the Khapra beetle and foot and mouth dis- 
ease in the 1950's, the Mediterranean fruit fiy (Medfly) in 1982, 
andscrewworm in 199L Joint commissions aie still main- 
tained to prevent the reintroduction of exotic pathogens. Rein- 
troductions pose a constant threat For example, Medfly 
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Some Common S&P Terms 

Sanitary and phytosanitary measures arc used 10 eradi- 
cate, eliminate, or control pathogens or hazards. Accord- 
ing to the Oxford English Dictionary* a '"pathogen" can 
be any component of the physical environment — pests, 
microorganisms, viruses, chemicals, extraneous match - 
als— that causes a hazard for a living organism — human, 
animal, or plant, A hazard may be eliminated without 
necessarily eradicating the pathogen that causes it. 

• Eradication is the deliberate extinction of a pathogen, 
for example, destroying infected animals. Hog cholera 
was eradicated from the U.S. ill 1978 following systematic 
diagnosis and destruction of the infected herds. 

• Elimination extinguishes a hazard, but noi the causative 
pathogen — for example, by vaccinating animals against 
disease. Mexico vaccinates hogs for hog cholera- How- 
ever, since the pathogen is still present, the risk of new 
outbreaks still exists. 

• Control prevents the regeneration of a hazard by treating 
imports for exotic pests or diseases to eliminate the hazard 
or eradicate the pathogen. Cold treatment of citrus imports 
to kill Mexican fruit flies is one method of control 



eradication efforts have beoi threatened recently by increasing 
outbreaks on Mexico's side of the Mexican/Guatemalan border. 
These outbreaks are due in pan to a lack of political and finan- 
cial support in Guatemala for Mcdfly eradication. Furthermore* 
recent Mcdfly appearances in California could pose a threat to 
Mexican horticultural production if the pests were to travel 
south on U.S. cargo. 

Cooperative efforts are continuing to defend the U.S. and Mex- 
ico against other pathogens. The Mexican fruit fly, for exam- 
ple, is a serious pest that blemishes fruit, reducing its market 
value. The flies currently Umfl U.S. imports of fresh fruits from 
Mexico, and threaten citrus production in California, Arizona, 
and Texas. 

USDA's APHIS is working with the Mexican Secretariat of 
Agriculture (SARH) to prevent the fruit flics from moving 
north. These efforts include a fly-free zone established in the 
state of Son or a. Unlike fruit grown in other parts of Mexico, 
untreated fruit grown in the fly-free zone is allowed to be ex- 
ported to the U.S. without being fumigated. Currently eight mu- 
nicipalities in Sonora have fly-free status. 

Mexico would Like to expand its fly-free area and has a national 
campaign to reduce and eliminate Mexican fruit fly popula- 
tions. Integrated pest management is among die programs be- 
ing used to control the pesL 
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In addition to cooperation on livestock diseases and plant pest 
problems, the U.S. and Mexico also work together on food 
safety issues. Under the U.S.-Mcxican Standards Agreements 
of 1987, Mexico's Health Secretariat (SSA) and the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA) agreed to coordinate food 
safety, with FDA helping to strengthen Mexico's existing food 
safety regulations. The regulations were often vague, nontran- 
sparent, and inconsistently enforced, resulting in unexpected de- 
lays and expenses for firms exporting to Mexico. 

Nonchemical Treatments 
Promote Safety 

The presence of some pathogens in Mexico and in the U.S. 
means exports of some agricultural products require some form 
of treatment to prevent the introduction of the pathogens into 
the importing country. The very existence of some pathogens 
prevents trade in certain products. 

However, the treatments used to control or eliminate hazards 
have certain drawbacks* The treatments themselves — chemi- 
cals applied to plants and plant products — may pose safety ques- 
tions for consumers, workers applying the treatments, and 
workers in treated fields. And vaccination of animals creates 
antibodies that make it difficult to determine the presence of an- 
other, active virus that could spread in an importing country. 

Interest in nonchemical alternative treatments has risen because 
of consumer concerns about chemical residues in food products. 
Nonchemical alternatives, such as eradication, refrigeration, va- 
por heat, irradiation, and biological control are being used or 
considered to control the transmission of pathogens across bor- 
ders. 

Eradication is one alternative currently used for certain patho- 
gens in the U.S. and Mexico. Eradication can involve the de- 
struction of the infected or infested animals or plants and the 
disinfection or destruction of the materials they touched or occu- 
pied. Because a pest or disease may be well integrated into the 
environment, nationwide eradication tends to be difficult and ex- 
pensive in the short run, although it may provide better quality 
products in the long run. 

Cbld treatment is used to eliminate fruit flies and other pests. 
The product is typically refrigerated for 10-22 days at tempera- 
tures slightly above freezing. A drawback is the lime required 
for storage, although in some cases, refrigeration ean take place 
during transport 

Vapor heal treating is also used on certain fruits to treat for fruit 
flies. Depending on the product and pest, the central tempera- 
ture of the fruits must be raised and maintained over a period of 
several hours. The fruit's temperature is raised by saturating it 
with hot vapor, which condenses on the fruit and gives off a la- 
tent heat. A shorter treatment time is one advantage of vapor 
heat treating over refrigeration. 
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Another nonchcmical alternative is low-dose irradiation, which 
can delay ripening and sprouting in fresh foods and dis infest 
foods of insects. Irradiation for this purpose was approved by 
the FDA as a postharvest treatment for domestically produced 
fruits, vegetables, and grains in 1986. While radiation levels 
sufficient to kill crop pests may also damage the host product, 
much lower levels can be used to sterilize the pests. 

In many instances, sterilization may be the preferred treatment 
for traded products. Infestation levels on imported products 
may sometimes be quite low and the damage to the product 
minimal, but if even a small number of exotic pests is intro- 
duced into an importing country and allowed to propagate, the 
consequences to agricultural production in the importing coun- 
try could be devastating. Irradiation has been used for many 
years to sterilize fruit flics for release in large numbers to dis- 
rupt the flies 1 mating and reduce future generations. 

Irradiation leaves no residues to prevent recontamination and, 
as an import measure, may need to be performed at or near the 
port of entry unless other protective measures can be taken dur- 
ing storage and transport. This has important implications for 
locating irradiation plants and for the feasibility of using exist- 
ing irradiators or of combining food use with sterilizing medical 
equipment and supplies. Economies of size exist for irradiation 
plants, and there may be substantial cost advantages to large 
centrally located irradiators, decreasing its potential as a cost- 
effective alternative to chemical fumigation to treat imports. 

Biological control also holds promise for eliminating crop 
pests. A Mexican roundworm, a type of nematode, has been 
used in experiments to control outbreaks of Medflies in Califor- 
nia. Predatory wasps are being considered as a control measure 
for white flics, which have recently ravaged fruit and vegetable 
crops in the U.S. and Mexico. 

Pest-Free Zones Give 
Trade Right-of-way 

Free zones are a less expensive alternative to eradicating a live- 
stock disease or crop pest throughout an entire country. The 
zones need not be based on national borders, but can be estab- 
lished for subnational jurisdictions or for regions that transcend 
national boundaries. A subnational free zone, such as a state, 
could be established as an interim step towards country-wide 
eradication because of the smaller scale and lower cost of the 
project* Frequently, boundaries arc determined by natural barri- 
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ers to the movement of the pest or disease, such as mountain 
ranges or bodies of water. 

The free zone concept has been successfully applied to the 
Mexican fruit fly in the northwestern state of Sonora. The cur- 
rent pest-free zones in Sonora are established in contiguous mu- 
nicipalities that cover most of the western part of the state. 
Mexico would like to apply this concept to certain livestock dis- 
eases endemic to Mexico that have led to restrictions on U.S. 
imports of some Mexican meat and poultry products. 

Sonora has also been suggested as a location for free zones for 
hog cholera and for Newcastle disease, which affects poultry. 
Sonora is a logical choice because it has a large common border 
with the U.S. and because it is the largest producer of pork and 
the second-largest producer of poultry meat of the Mexican bor- 
der states. Sonora's common border with the U.S. is important 
in establishing free zones because unlike products from the 
more central and southern regions of Mexico, products from 
Sonora would not have to pass through infected or infested ar- 
eas enroute to the U.S. -Mexican border. 

The extensive cooperation between the U.S. and Mexico on 
sanitary and phytosan itary issues in the past has proven to be in 
the interest of both countries. Future issues will continue lobe 
dealt with on a bilateral basis, as well as through ongoing 
GATT negotiations, especially those dealing with increased 
transparency in S&P regulations that affect trade. JKenneth W. 
Forsythe* Jr. (202) 219-0689} Qg 




Telephone: 30-5239/34-8140 
FAX; 011(541)331-2347 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Table 1 .—Key Statistical Indicators of the food & Fiber Sector 
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Prices received by farmer! (1077-100) 
Livestock & product* 
Crops 

Prices paid by farmer*, (1077-100) 

Production items 

Commodities & services. Interest. 

taxes. & wages 

Cash receipt! (Sbll.11/ 
Livestock ($ bilO ' 
Crops ($ bll.) 

Market basket (1982-64-100) 
Retell cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm value/retail cost {%) 

Retail prices (1082-84-100) 
Food 
At home 
Away from home 

Agricultural exports (S bll.t 2/ 
Agricultural Imports ($ bll.) 21 

Commercial production 
Red meat (mil. lb.) 
Poultry (mil. Ib.j 
Eggs (mil. doz.) 
Mill (bll. lb.) 

Con sumption, per capita * 
Red meat and poultry (lb.) 

Com beginning stocks (mil. bu.) 3/ 
Corn use (mil. bu.) 3/ 

Prices 4/ 

Choice steers— Neb. Direct <$/cwt)" 
Sarrows & gilts— 7 mkts. jtfcwt) 
Broilers— IZ-city (ctsTlb.) 
Eggs— NY gr. Alarge (ctt./doz.) 
Mill— ell at plant (S/cwt) 

Wheat— KCHRW ordinary (S/ou.) 
Corn — Chicago ($/bu) 
Soybeans — Chicago ($/bu.) 
Cotton— Avg. spot 41-34 (cts./lb.) 



Gross cash Income (S bll.) 
Gross cash expense* ($ blL) 

Net cash income j$ bH J 
Net farm income ft bll.) 

Farm real estate values 5/ 
Nominal {* per acre) 
Real (1982 $) 

UQuarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 21 Annual data based on Oct.-Sept, fiscal years ending with year indicated. 3/ Sept. -Nov. first quarter; 
Dec.-Feb. second quarter; Mar. -May third quarter; Jun>-Aug, fourth quarter; Sept. -Aug. annual. Use Includes exports & domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple 
averages, J*n.-Dec. 5/ 1990-92 values as of January 1. 1986-89 values as of February 1 . 1984-45 values as of April 1 . F ■ forsc*«t. — - not available. 

* The pork carcass to retail conversion factor has been revised. " Omaha Choice steer price has been replaced by the Nebraska Direct. 1 ,100-1 ,300 lb. 
Choice steer price. 
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Table 2.— U.S. Gross Domestic Product & Related Data 



Gross domestic product 
Grose national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditure* 
Durable pood* 
Nondurable- good* 
Clothing Asnoes 
Food & beverages 
Service* 

Grot* private domestic 
investment 
Fixed investment 
Change In business inventories 
Net exports of goods & aerviess 
Government purchase* of 
goods & services 



Grose domestic product 
Gross national product 
Personal consumption 

expend Ituree 
Durable goods 
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Clothing & shoes 
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Gross private domestic Investment 
Fixed Investment 
Change in business inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 

GDP implicit price deflator (% change) 
Disposable personal Income ($ bil.) 
Disposable per. income (1 987 $ bil .) 
Per capita dlsposabre per. Income ($) 
Per capita die. per. income (1987$) 
U.S. population, totai. incl. military 
abroad (mil.) * 
Civilian population (mil.) * 



industrial production (1987-100J 
Leading economic indicators (1882-100) 

Civilian employment (mil persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (%) 
Personal income ($ blL annual rate) 

Money stock-M2 (daily avg .) {$ bit.) 1/ 

Three-month Treasury Dili rate (%} 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) (%) 
Housing starts (1,000) 21 

Auto sales at retail, total (mil.) 

Business inventory/sales ratio 

Sales of all retail stores ($ bil.) 
Nondurable goods stores ($ bil.) 
Food stores ($bll.) 
Eating & drinking places ($ bil) 
Apparel & accessory stores ($ bil ) 



Note: * Population estimates based on 1900 census. 
Information contact. Ann Duncan (202l 2t9-031 3. 
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Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Exports 
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Information contact; Albsrto Jer«rdo. (202)219-0717. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.-lndexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average. 
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^ 





185 


101 


201 


^ 


193 


*_ 


— 


193 


— 


^ 


167 


172 


175 


— 


173 


— 


— 


172 


— 





63 


81 


77 


79 


75 


74 


72 


73 


76 


76 


674 


681 


067 


678 


651 


636 


628 


630 


640 


654 


1,221 


1,265 


1*200 


— 


1.291 


— 


— 


1,295 


— 


— 


55 


54 


61 


— 


50 


49 


41 


41 


— 


— 



Price* received 
All (arm products 
All crops 
Food Drains 
Feed grains &hay 
Feeograins 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oil-bearing crops 
Fruit, en 
Fresh market 1/ 
Commercial veg stables 
Freeh market 
Potato*! & dry beam 
Livestocks Products 
Miat animal ■ 
Dairy product! 
Poultry & eggs 
Prkas paid 
Commodities & services, 
interest, taxes, a, wage rates 
Production items 
Feed 

Feeder livestock 
Seed 
Fertilizer 

Agricultural chimtoali 
Fuels&energy 
Farm & motor supplies 
Autos & trucka 

Tractore & telf^-properled machinery 
Other machinery 
Building & fencing 
Farm services & each rant 
Int. payable per acre on farm real aetata debl 
Texas payable per acre on farm real estate 
Wage rates (seaeanafly ad justed) 
Production Hems, interest, taxes, A wage rates 

Ratio, prlcee received lo price* paid (<Wj) 2/ 
Prices received (1910-14*100) 
Prices paid, etc. (partly Index) (1910-14-100) 
Parity ratio (1910-14-100) (*)2/ 

1/ Freoh market far noncttnje: fresh market ft prows sJn fl i^- e \^ u9t 2/ Ratio of mdex of price ■ received for ail farm product! to Index of pricee paid for 
commodities & servtoee. Interest, taxes, «, wage rates. Ratio usei the most recent pricei paid index Prices paid data are quarterly & will be published 
in January, AprtL July, 1 October, R . revised, P. preliminary, — ■ not available. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202)219-0313. 
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Tables.— Prices Received by Farmers, US. Average 



CROPS 
AH wheat (Vbu.) 
Rica, rough (Start) 
Com($/buJ 
Sorghum ($/cwt) 

All hiy. baled (Sfton) 

Soybean* jVbu.) 
Cotton, upland (ct* Jib.) 

Potatoes ($/cwt) 
Lettuce <#cwt) 2/ 
Tomatoes fresh ($/cwt) 2/ 
Onion* (S/cwt J 
Dry edible been* (Sfcwt) 

Apples lor trssh ut* jet* Jib.) 
Pears for fresh use (ifton) 
Oranges, all use* (S/box) 3/ 

Grapefruit, all uee« ($A>ox) 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beef cattle (S/cwt) 
Calve* (S/cwt) 
Hogs (S/cwt) 
Lamb* (S/cwt) 

Ail milk, «old to plants (S/cwt) 
Milk, manuf, grade (S/cwt) 
Broilers {cts./lb.) 
Egg*(ct*Jdoz,)47 
Turkey* (ctsJlb.) 
Wool(ctsJlb.)5/ 





Annual 1/ 






1001 






1992 




1089 


IflgO 


1901 P 


Mai 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


FebR 


MarP 


3.72 
735 
2.36 
3.76 


2.61 
6.70 
2 28 
3.79 


245-3.05 
7.40-7.60 
2 30-2.50 

3.93-4,20 


2.53 
7.07 
2.39 
3.93 


3.07 
7.58 

2.30 
3.03 


354 
7.58 

2,30 
3.95 


3,44 
7.92 
2.33 
3.99 


3,55 
7.77 
2.40 

4.07 


3.78 
7.91 
2.47 
450 


3.65 
7.81 
253 

4.32 


85.40 
5,69 
662 


83.20 
5.76 

68,2 


72.00 
5.25-5.75 


80.50 

6.76 
68 


68 .SO 
5.49 
82.5 


60.10 

6.48 
62.4 


6B.40 
6.45 
55.6 


69.00 
5.54 
51.6 


70.60 
559 
49.6 


70.10 

5.70 

4.0 


7,36 
12.60 
33.10 
11.40 
2ft.60 


8.06 
11.60 
27.30 
10.50 
18.50 


5.05 
12.10 
32.60 
11.80 
15.90 


8.15 
10.40 
44.00 
11.90 
IB.OO 


4.25 

10,60 

20.60 

8.60 

14.40 


4.13 
28.80 
30.60 

9.08 
15.70 


4,14 

0.12 

15.00 

10.50 
15.00 


4.05 

7.14 

40.60 

10.70 

15.00 


3.92 
6.82 

78.00 
12.00 

14.00 


4.36 

13,70 
73.40 
1620 
15.20 


13.0 
33600 

7.0ft 
4,41 


20.8 

360.00 
6.16 
5 86 


392.00 

7.31 
5.26 


20.2 
38940 

7.51 
5.67 


24.9 

411,00 

11.09 

8.24 


25.3 
401.00 

5.01 
6.16 


25.7 
40100 

'5.05 
6.31 


24.0 

383.00 
593 
5.92 


24.0 

347.00 

8.00 

5.68 


24.2 

364.00 

6.04 

7.11 


69.70 

91.80 
43.20 
67.30 


74.80 
06.50 
54.00 
56,00 


72.90 
100.00 

48.80 
52.60 


78.50 

106.00 
61.50 

51,10 


70.40 
93,90 
43.60 
51.70 


67,00 
00.00 
38,00 
50.20 


67.40 
87.60 

38.60 
52.00 


68.90 
88.30 

36,40 
53.60 


72.50 
92.80 
39,80 
55.20 


73.20 
94.00 

38.80 
62.30 


1356 

12.38 

36.1 

70.0 

40. 

124.0 


13 78 
12.34 

32.4 

70.4 

38.4 

80.00 


12.23 

11,09 
31.0 

66.9 
38.6 
64.0 


11,40 
10.10 
30.6 
80.5 
37.6 
50.0 


13.40 
12.70 
31.1 
63,8 
38.0 
66.6 


13.70 

12.70 

29.6 

64.0 
40.0 
51.4 


13,80 

12,50 

29.0 

71.8 

40.9 
40.4 


13.60 
11,80 
30.0 
58.2 
37 4 
30.6 


12.00 

11 30 
29.9 

64.3 
35.3 
47.9 


12.60 

11.10 

29.7 

54.2 
37.0 
62.7 



1/ Season average price by crop year tor crop*. Calendar year average of monthly price* for livestock. 2/ Exclude* Hawaii. 3/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 
4/ Average of all egg* sold by producer* Including hatching egg* & eggs *old at retail. 5/ Average local market price, excluding incentive payment*, 
P * preliminary. R« revised. — not available. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313, 

Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.-Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Consumer Price Index, all Items 
Consumer Price Index, less (bod 

All food 

Pood away from home 

Pood at home 
Meats 1/ 
Beef & ve*J 
Pork 

Poultry 
Raft 

Dairy products 2/ 
Fate & oils 3/ 
Fresh fruit 

Processed fruit 
Fresh vegetablea 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 

Cereal* A bakery products 
Sugar It tweet • 

Be vera a* s. nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

AppareL commodities less footweai 

Footwear 
Tobacco A smoking products 
Beverages, alcoholic 

1/ Beer, veal lamb. pork. & proceeeed meat. 2/ Includes butter. 3/ Excludes butter. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202)219^-0313. 



Annuel 








1991 








1i 


§92 


1901 


Feb 


July 


Aug 


Sept 
1082-84-100 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


136.2 
136.1 


134.8 
134 J6 


136.2 
136,1 


136,6 
136.7 


137.2 

137.4 


137.4 
137.7 


137.8 

138.0 


137.0 
138.1 


138.1 

138,3 


138.6 
138.8 


136.3 


135.5 


136.5 


136.0 


136.0 


135.8 


136.2 


136 7 


137.2 


137.5 


137.0 


136.2 


138,4 


138,7 


138.9 


130.1 


130.3 


139.6 


130.7 


139.0 


135.8 
132.5 

132.4 
134.1 


1357 
132.8 
132.6 
135.1 


136.0 
133.1 
132.6 
136.7 


134.0 
132 9 
132.3 
135.7 


134,9 
131.0 
131,0 
134.1 


134.4 
131.3 
130.7 
132.7 


135.0 
131 5 
131.9 
131,3 


135,5 

130,8 
131.7 
128.5 


136,4 
130.0 
131.2 
127.8 


136.6 
1303 
131.8 
127.2 


131.5 
148.3 
121.2 
125.1 
131.7 
1939 


132.7 
148.7 
125,4 
125.2 
133.1 
190.6 


132.5 
146.1 
113.0 
124.0 
131.6 
198.8 


132.4 
145.2 
121.0 
124.5 
132.1 
187.4 


131.0 
147.8 
118.0 

125.3 
131.1 
194.3 


131.0 
149.4 
116.8 
125.7 

131.7 
185,4 


129.3 
140.6 
115.4 
1262 
129.8 
183.9 


130.2 
150.4 
123.5 
127.4 
129.3 
1B8.6 


131.2 
154.6 
113,9 
128.2 
130.7 
188.6 


128.1 
151.0 
110.7 
128.1 
131.3 
1831 


131 8 
164.4 
144.6 
128.5 


133.2 
152.5 
140.9 
128.4 


130.6 
1S7.7 
164,3 
120.3 


130.9 
142.2 
160.2 
128.7 


131,3 
137.6 
143.7 
128.1 


130.5 
134.0 
132.1 
128.7 


131.4 
149.6 
120.9 
127.7 


131.5 
150.7 

129.0 
127.6 


136.0 
152.7 
130.9 
129.2 


138,5 
163,5 
131.7 

129.0 


145.8 

129,3 


144.3 
127.1 


1458 
129.0 


146.5 

130.3 


146.6 
129.6 


146.9 

130.5 


147.6 
130.6 


147.4 
130 9 


148.9 

132.0 


149.3 
132.4 


114.1 


118.3 


113.1 


112.0 


112.8 


113.8 


113.0 


1125 


114.9 


116.0 


127.4 
120.9 

20£.7 
142 8 


124.8 
118.4 
196.7 
141.6 


123.2 
119.3 
203.7 

143.4 


123.2 
120,2 

204,7 
143.8 


130.4 
122.2 
205.7 

144.4 


132.0 
123.4 
206.1 
144.5 


132.2 
123,4 
209.0 
144.0 


128.2 
121,8 
211.7 
143.0 


1260 
121.3 
212.6 
144.8, 


128.7 

122.4 
213.4 
145.7 
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Table 7,— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted}. 



Annual 



1901 



1992 



1989 


1990 


1991 P 


Feb 


Sept 

1982 - 


Octfl 
100 


NOV 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


113.6 


119,2 


121.7 


121.4 


121.4 


122.2 


122.3 


121.9 


121.7 


121,9 


118.7 


124.4 


124.1 


124.6 


122.7 


123,0 


123,1 


122.2 


122.5 


123.5 


113.2 


118.1 


129.4 


131.8 


135.3 


124.6 


111.1 


99.8 


100.0 


88.7 


1187 


118.1 


103,8 


96.4 


87.7 


78.1 


108.5 


80.1 


10W 


135.1 


103.0 


106,7 


111.5 


111.4 


111.8 


112,1 


111.8 


112,0 


113.7 


115.1 


122,7 


127.0 


128.6 


127.3 


129.6 


t30.3 


131.3 


133.2 


134.7 


136.8 


1239 


139.0 


115.1 


115,0 


111,4 


117.1 


124.7 


125.8 


133.9 


134.6 


103,9 


107.8 


100.2 


87.3 


81.8 


73.5 


113.1 


78.1 


117.5 


154.7 


118.6 


116.7 


112.8 


114,8 


111,4 


111.0 


110.1 


109.8 


109.7 


108.8 


115.5 


116.4 


117.6 


118.5 


117.6 


116.8 


116.5 


1188 


116.8 


116.1 


153,6 


157.3 


125.7 


137.5 


110.8 


97.0 


93,2 


96.4 


94.7 


92.8 


119.6 


117.6 


110,7 


110,5 


105.8 


105.0 


102.1 


118.7 


91.9 


94.1 


135.4 


141.0 


146.6 


145.5 


147.6 


147.8 


148.4 


148.9 


149.1 


150.1 


104.8 


117.0 


113.3 


117.0 


108.5 


109.1 


105.9 


104.8 


103.7 


105.8 


108.9 


116.0 


112.1 


116.7 


104.8 


103.9 


108,2 


108.4 


108.9 


1105 


97.7 


119.8 


113.9 


117.6 


108,7 


107.4 


99.4 


96.7 


92,8 


95.1 


120.4 


113,6 


109.9 


106.5 


112.8 


119.6 


108.8 


105.5 


105.5 


104.8 


142.9 


147.2 


151.3 


157.9 


138-9 


147,8 


165,3 


166.3 


160.2 


157.2 


110.6 


117.2 


114.6 


112.0 


115.9 


119.3 


119.7 


120.1 


118.5 


116.1 


119.9 


124.7 


119.5 


120 2 


118.6 


119.2 


119.9 


120.4 


121.9 


122.2 


116.6 


123,2 


116.4 


119,9 


1156 


114.8 


112,6 


114.1 


112.0 


113.2. 


177.7 


122.3 


125.6 


127.6 


124.6 


124.6 


124.9 


124.1 


124.7 


125.9 


108.9 


115.3 


118.7 


1182 


119.0 


119.7 


119.7 


119.3 


118.7 


118.6 


115.2 


117.2 


123.7 


1242 


123.3 


123.1 


123.4 


123.3 


125.7 


125.9 


114.5 


117.5 


119.6 


1188 


120,2 


120.3 


120.3 


120.5 


120.8 


121.3 


120.8 


125.6 


128.6 


127.1 


129.5 


129.1 


129,4 


129.6 


129.8 


129.8 


194.8 


221.4 


249.3 


237,4 


254.9 


255.0 


255.3 


287.1 


268.4 


268.4 


112.0 


114.5 


114.4 


115.5 


114.6 


114.2 


114.1 


113.7 


1132 


113.6 


112.7 


117.9 


115.3 


115.5 


114.8 


115,4 


114,4 


114.6 


114.2 


114,2 


114.6 


103.6 


97.6 


92.6 


96.6 


102.4 


104.9 


109.6 


116.5 


122.7 


118.2 


122.7 


121 a 


123.2 


121 2 


120.8 


121.0 


120.8 


120.8 


121.5 


103.1 


115.8 


103.2 


110.0 


101.7 


98.4 


95.4 


95.9 


94.7 


96.1 


103.1 


toe.9 


101.2 


104,1 


96,0 


99.9 


99.7 


97.7 


97,3 


99,0 


111.2 


113.1 


105 6 


107.3 


103.0 


102.6 


101.6 


101.9 


104.0 


106.4 


1146 


117,5 


114.5 


111,4 


108,1 


98,1 


108.0 


88.2 


99.9 


1053 


106.4 


97.4 


92.0 


88.0 


92,4 


94.8 


96.4 


97.7 


103.1 


108.2 


106.1 


115.6 


107.9 


113.9 


101.1 


100.9 


96.6 


97.7 


100.0 


108.0 


1288 


1188 


111,2 


103.1 


116.7 


109.1 


106.8 


105,1 


106,9 


102.8 


107.8 


117.B 


115.1 


128.3 


103.5 


96.3 


90.3 


69.7 


85.4 


83.4 


98. S 


100.8 


89.3 


84.1 


94.3 


98.1 


99,2 


100,5 


98.4 


95.2 


1238 


112.1 


106,4 


111,2 


107.0 


102,1 


102.9 


103,0 


104.3 


105.2 


938 


05.8 


100.4 


100.2 


104,1 


103.5 


98.3 


104.8 


102.2 


102.2 


115,5 


119.2 


114.3 


113.7 


114.4 


114.2 


114.3 


113,5 


112,5 


112,4 


112,2 


1163 


116.S 


117,2 


116,1 


116.4 


118.4 


115.9 


115.6 


116.1 


111.6 


115.8 


116.5 


117.2 


118.3 


116,7 


116.7 


116,1 


116.6 


116.0 


117.8 


123.2 


122,2 


122 5 


120,7 


121.0 


121 1 


120.2 


120.4 


121.3 


115.4 


118.6 


116.4 


117.1 


115,1 


115.1 


114.8 


1145 


115.3 


1163 


110,9 


112.2 


105.6 


106.9 


103.1 


101.5 


101.4 


100.7 


103.0 


105,6 


117,8 


121.9 


121.9 


122.3 


121.1 


121.9 


121.5 


121.4 


121.4 


122.0 


131.1 


134,2 


138.1 


136,0 


138.6 


139.9 


1410 


141.9 


142.7 


144,0 


120,1 


123.1 


128.4 


128.4 


129.8 


128,5 


128.7 


128.7 


129.3 


128.5 


118.4 


120,8 


124.1 


125,5 


123.1 


123.0 


123.3 


122.9 


124.3 


124,8 



Finished good* 1/ 

Consumer roods 

Fresh fruit & melons 
Fresh & dried vegetables 
Dried fruit 
Canned fruft A Juice 
Frozen fruit A Juice 

Fresh veg. axel, potatoes 

Canned veg, & hi ices 

Frozen vegetables 

Potatoes 

Eggs 

Bakery products 

Meats 
Beef & veal 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 

Shortening & cooking oil 

Soft drinks 

Consumer finished goods less foods - 

Beverages, alcoholic 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco product* 

Intermediate materials 21 

Material* For rood manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined sugar 3/ 
Crude vegetable olle 

Crude material* 4/ 

Foodstuffs & feedstuff* 
Fruits A vegetables & nuts 5/ 
Grains 
Livestock 
Poultry, live 

Fibers, plant & animal 
Fluid milk 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 

All commodities 

Industrial commodities 

All foods 6/ 

Farm products & 
processed food* & feeds 
Farm product* 
Processed foods & feeds 6/ 

Cereal & bakery products 

Sugar & confectionery 

Beverages 

V Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 21 Commodities requiring further processing to become finished goods. 3/ Ail type* & sizes of 
refined sugar. 4/ Products entering market for the first time that have not been manufactured at that point. Si Fresh & dried. 6/ Includes all raw. 
Intermediate, & processed food* (excludes sort drink*, alcoholic beverages. & manufactured animal feed*). P - preliminary. R - revised. — ■ not available. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 21&-0313. 
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Table 8.— Farm-Retail Price Spreads_ 



Annual 



1991 



1992 



Market basket 1/ 
Retail coat (1962-64*100) 
Farm value {1982-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm vatue-felail cost (<**} 

Meat prod j eta 
Retail coet (1982-84.100) 
Farm value (1982-84* 100) 
Fa/m-retail spread (1982-84-100} 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Dairy products 
Retail coat {1982-84.100) 
Farm value {1 982-84. 1 00} 
Fa/m-retail apread (1982-84.100) 
Farm value-retail coat (<M>) 

Poultry 
Retail coet (1982-84-100) 
Farm vaJua (1982-84.100) 
Farm-fetail apread (1982-84.100) 
Farm value-retail coet (R*) 

Eggs 
Retail coat (1982-44.100) 
Farm value (1982-84.100) 
Farm-fetarf apfead (1982-84.100) 
Farm value-retail coet (R4) 

Cereal & bakery products 
Retail coet (1 982-84.100) 
Farm value (1982-84.100) 
Farm-retait apread (1982-84.100) 
Farm value- retail coet (%) 

Freeh fruits 
Retail coet (1982-84.100) 
Farm value (1982-84.100) 
Farm-retait spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (1*) 

Fresh vegetables 
Retail costs (1982-84.100) 
Farm value (1982-84.100) 
Farm-Detail spread (1982-84.100) 
Farm value-retail cost (1*) 

Proceseed fruits & vegetables 
Retail cost {1982-84.100) 
Farm value (1982-84.100) 
Farm-Detail spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm value-retail costs (%) 

Fata & oils 
Retail coet (1982-84.100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm -retail apread {1982-84.100) 
Farm value-retail cost fM>) 



Beef, Choice 
Retail price 2/ (cts Jib.) 
Wholesale value 3/ (cte) 
Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 
Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
Wholesale-retail SMcls.l 
Farm-wholesale 6/ (cts.) 
Farm value -retail price [W 

Pork 
Retail Price 2/ (ctsTlb.) 
Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 
Net farm value 4/ (eta.) 

Faim-tatail spread (cts.) 
Wholesale-retailS/ fete) 
Farm-wholeeaJe 6/ (eta.) 

Farm value-retail price {%) 



1989 


1990 


1991 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


124.6 

107.1 

1341 

30.1 


133.5 

113.1 

144.5 

29.7 


137.4 
106.1 

154.2 
27.0 


137.0 

107.5 

152.9 

27.5 


136.6 
102,0 
155.2 

263 


135.9 
101.6 
154.4 

26.2 


136.6 

101,1 

155.7 

25.9 


137,2 

101.6 

1564 

25.9 


137.8 

100.2 

158,0 

25.5 


137.9 

102 1 

157.3 

25.9 


116.7 

103.6 

130.2 
44.9 


128.5 
116.8 
140.4 

46.0 


132.5 
110.0 
166.6 

42.0 


132.8 
116.0 
150.0 

44-2 


131.9 

102.9 
161.7 

39.5 


1313 

1033 

160.0 

39.8 


131.5 
98.1 

165.8 
37.8 


130.8 
07.8 

164.7 
37.9 


130.0 
97.0 

163.9 
37.8 


130.3 

101.3 

16O.0 

39.4 


115.6 
99.1 

130 8 
41.1 


126.5 

101.7 

149.5 

38.5 


125.1 

90.0 
1575 

34.6 


125.2 

867 

160.7 

33.2 


125.3 

92,1 

155.9 

35,3 


125.7 
95.9 

153,2 
36.6 


126.2 
98.2 

152.0 
37.3 


127.4 
101,9 
150.9 

38.4 


12B.2 

98.6 
156.5 

36,9 


128.1 
96,6 

157.1 
36£ 


132.7 

117,1 

150.6 

47£ 


1325 

107.6 

16t.1 

43.5 


131.6 

102.5 

164.9 

41.7 


132.7 
97.7 

173.0 
394 


131.0 

106.5 

159.3 

43.5 


1310 

103.1 

163 1 

42.1 


129.3 
99.6 

163.5 
41.2 


130.2 

98.4 
166.8 

40.4 


1312 

99.4 

167.8 

40.5 


128.1 
98.1 

1626 
41.0 


118.5 

1075 

138.1 

58.3 


124.1 

108.0 

153.2 

55.9 


121.2 

100.9 

157.6 

53.5 


126.4 

103.3 

1853 

62.9 


118.0 

93.7 

161.7 

51.0 


116.8 

95.0 

155.9 

52.3 


115.4 
94.5 

152.9 
52,6 


123.5 
109.8 

148.1 
57,1 


113,9 
83,5 

168.5 
47.1 


110.7 

74,4 

175.8 

43.2 


132.4 
101.7 

136.7 
9.4 


140.0 
90.6 

146.9 
7.9 


145.8 

85.3 

154.3 

7.2 


144.3 

79.9 

153.3 

6.8 


146.5 
67.2 

154.8 
7,3 


1469 
90.8 

154.7 
7.6 


147.5 

91.8 

155,3 

7.6 


147.4 

95.8 

154.6 

8.0 


148.9 

97.4 

156.1 

6,0 


149,3 

103.4 

155,7 

8.5 


154.7 

108.5 

176.0 

222 


174.6 
128.3 
195.9 
23.2 


200.1 

174.4 

211.9 

27.5 


196.5 
197.0 

196 3 
31.7 


203.0 

166.7 

219.8 

25.9 


194.6 

145.4 

217,3 

23.6 


190.8 

150,8 

209,3 

25.0 


196.9 
144.1 

221.3 
23.1 


196.7 
132.8 
226.2 

21.3 


186,6 

126.5 

214.3 

21.4 


143.1 
123.3 

153.2 
293 


151.1 

124.4 

164.9 

28.0 


154.4 

110.8 

176.8 

24.4 


152.5 
96.2 

181.4 
21.4 


137,6 
86.6 

163.8 
21.4 


134.0 
84.8 

159,3 
21 5 


149.6 

104,2 

173.0 

23.6 


150.7 

82.5 
185.7 

18,6 


152.7 

103.8 

177.8 

23.1 


163.5 
123.1 

184.3 
25.6 


125.0 

132.4 

122.7 

25.2 


132 7 

144,0 

129.1 

25.8 


130.2 

1206 

133.2 

22.0 


131.0 

120.8 

134.2 

21.9 


129,8 

118,3 

133.4 

21.7 


129.6 
117,0 
133,5 
21 5 


t29.7 
116.3 
1 339 
21 3 


129.7 
128.7 

130.0 
23.6 


132,9 
126.8 
134.8 
22.7 


134,3 
127.2 
136.5 
225 


121.2 
95.6 

130.6 
21.2 


126.3 

107.1 

133,4 

228 

Annual 


131.7 
98.0 

144.2 
20.0 


133 1 

104.8 

143.5 

21.2 


131.1 
95,2 

144.3 
19.5 


131.7 
92,4 

146,1 
13.9 

1991 


129.8 
90.4 

144.3 
18.7 


129.3 

91.0 

143,4 

18.9 


130.7 
90,7 

145.4 
18.7 

1992 


131.3 
893 

146.B 
18.3 


1989 


1990 


1991 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


265.7 

1768 

167.6 

108.1 

88.9 

19.2 

59 


281.0 
189.6 

168.4 

112.6 

91.4 

21.2 

60 


2883 
182.5 
160.2 
128.1 
105 8 
22.3 
56 


295.4 
193.4 
175.6 
119.9 
102,0 
17.9 
59 


2773 

174,5 
149,8 
127.4 
102,7 
24.7 
54 


281.0 
175,1 
1525 

128,5 

105,9 

22.6 

54 


279.4 
171,8 

149.2 

130.2 

107.6 

22.6 

53 


278.7 
176.6 
155.2 
123.5 
102.1 
21.4 
56 


232.6 

184.6 

165.7 

1168 

97.9 

18.9 

59 


285.6 

183.3 
168.5 
117.1 
102.3 
14.8 
59 


1829 

99,2 
70.4 


212.6 

118.3 
87,2 


211.9 

108.9 
79.4 


213.9 
110.8 

82.7 


207.7 
104.6 
69,4 


205,1 
97,6 

60.6 


200.9 

98.3 
62.1 


198.7 
93,6 

59.2 


199.8 
993 
64.9 


198.2 
95.6 
62.4 


112,5 

83.7 

288 

38 


1254 

94.3 

31.1 

41 


1335 

103.0 

30.6 

37 


131,2 

1031 

28.1 

39 


138.3 

103.1 

35.2 

33 


144.5 

107.5 

37 

30 


138.3 

1026 

36.2 

31 


139.5 

105.1 

34.4 

30 


134.9 
100.6 

34.4 
32 


135.8 

102.6 

33.2 

31 



1/ Retail coats are baeed on CPI-U of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods, published monthly by BLS. The farm value la the payment for 
the quantity of farm equivalent to the retail unit, teas allowance for byproduct. Farm values are baaed on pricea at first point of sale 4 may Include 
marketing charges tuch as grading & packing tor some commodities. The farm-retail spread, the difference between the retail price & the farm value, 
represents charge* for aseembling. processing, transporting, diatrlbuting. 2/ Weighted average price of retail cuts from pork & choice yield grade 3 
beef. Prices from BLS. 3/ Value of wholesale {boxed beef) & wholesale cuts (pork) equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuteadjueted for transportation costs 
& byproduct values. 4/ Market value to producer for live animal equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts, minus value of byproducts. 67 Charges for retailing 
& other marketing service* tuch as wholesaling, and in-city transportation. 6/ Charges lor liveatock marketing, processing, & transportation. 

Information contact*: Denis Dunham (202) 219-08 70. Larry Duewer (202) 219-4712, 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs^ 



(See the March 1992 issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870. 



Livestock & Products 



Table 10.-U.S. Meat Supply & Use . 



Beg. 

ttoeko 



Beet 




1989 


422 


1990 


336 


1991 


397 


1992 F 


419 


Pork 




1989 


437 


1990 


313 


1991 


296 


1992 F 


393 


Veal St 




1989 


5 


1990 


4 


1991 


e 


1992 F 

• 


7 


Lamb & mutton 




1989 


e 


1990 


8 


1991 


8 


1992F 


6 


Total red meat 




1989 


870 


1990 


660 


1991 


707 


1992 F 


825 


B roller* 




1989 


36 


1990 


38 


1991 


26 


1992 F 


36 


Mature chicken 




1989 


157 


1990 


169 


1991 


224 


1992 F 


274 


Turks ye 




1989 


250 


1990 


236 


1991 


306 


1992 F 


264 


Total poultry 




1989 


442 


1990 


463 


1991 


557 


1992 F 


575 


Red meat & poultry 




1989 


1.312 


1990 


1.123 


1991 


1.264 


1992 F 


1.4O0 



reduc- 
tion 1/ 


Import* 


Total 
supply 


Export* 






Million pounds 4/ 




23.087 
22743 
£2.916 

23.442 


2.179 
2.356 
2.406 

2,330 


25.688 

25.434 
25.719 
26.191 


1.023 
1,006 
1.186 
1.350 


15.813 
15.354 
15,999 
17,226 


896 

898 
776 
785 


17.146 
16.565 
17.071 
18.404 


262 
239 
263 
295 


355 
327 
306 
287 








360 
331 
312 
294 








347 
363 

364 
360 


63 

59 
60 
60 


416 
430 

432 
426 


2 
3 

3 
3 


39,602 
36.787 
39,565 
41.315 


3.138 
3,313 
3.242 

3.175 


43.610 
42760 

43.534 
45.315 


1.287 
1.246 
1.474 

1.648 


17.424 
18.660 
19.817 

20.799 








17.460 
16.696 
19.843 
20 h 835 


814 

1.143 
1,261 

1,200 


568 
568 
669 

565 








725 
777 
793 

S59 


24 
25 
28 
28 


4.285 
4.734 
4.851 
4.987 








4.535 
4.970 
5,157 
6.252 


41 

54 

103 

115 


22.278 

23.982 
25.237 
26.371 








22 H 720 
24.445 
25.793 

26.945 


678 
1.222 

1.391 
1,343 


61.860 
62.769 
64.822 

67.6*6 


3.138 

3.313 
3.242 

3.175 


66.330 

67.205 
69,328 
72.260 


2,165 
2.470 
2.866 
2,991 





Consumption 


Primary 

market 
price 3/ 


Ending 
stock! 


ToUl 


Per 
capita 2/ 

Pounds 






335 

397 
419 
325 


24,330 
24.031 
24,112 
24.516 


69.3 
67.8 
67.3 
67.9 


73.86 
78.56 
74.28 
72-76 


313 
296 

393 
375 


16.671 
16,030 

16.395 
17.734 


52.0 
49.8 
50.4 
541 


44.03 
54.45 
46.88 
36-42 


4 

e 

7- 

4 


356 
325 
305 
290 


1.2 
1.1 

1.0 

0.9 


91.84 
96.51 
99.95 
89-03 


6 
8 

e 
9 


406 
419 
423 
414 


1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.4 


6732 
65.64 

53.21 
53-57 


660 

707 
825 

713 


41.663 
40.605 
41.255 

42.954 


124.0 
120.1 

120,2 
124.4 


^_ 


38 
26 
36 

35 


16.606 
17 h 529 
18,546 
19.600 


67.1 
70.1 
73.5 
77.0 


59.0 

54.8 

52.01 

46-52 


169 
224 
274 

250 


511 
528 

491 
581 


21 
2.1 
1.9 
2.3 


__ 


236 

306 
264 
260 


4 h 259 
4.610 
4.790 
4,887 


172 

18,4 
19.0 

192 


66.7 

63.2 

61.24 

56-62 


463 
6S7 
675 
535 


21.378 
22,666 
23,627 

25.067 


66.4 
90.7 

94.4 
98.5 


— 


1,123 
1.264 

1.400 
1,246 


63.042 

63.471 
65.062 
68.021 


210.4 
210,8 
214.6 
222,9 


— 



1/ TotaJ including farm production for red meats & federally inspected plus nonfederally inspected tor poultry. 2/ Retail weight basis. (The beef carcass-^o- 
fetail conversion factor was 70.6). 3/ Dollars per cwt for red meat; cents per pound for poultry. Beet Medium* 1, Nebraska Direct 1.100-1,300 lb,; pork: 
barrows i gilts. 7 markets; veal, farm price of calves: lamb & mutton: Cnoice slaughter Iambi. San Angelo; broilers: wholesale 12-cfty average: turkeys: 
wholesale NY 1-16 lb. young hene 4/ Carcass weight for red meats & certified ready-to-cook for poultry. 5/ Beginning 1989 veal trade no longer reported 
separately. F- forecast. — - not available. 

Information contacts: Polly Cochran, or Maxine Davie (202) 219-^767. 



May 1992 

Table 11. -U.S. Egg Supply & Use 
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1937 
1d&8 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1902 F 

















Consumption 






Pro- 








Hatch- 










Bog. 
Block* 


duc- 


Lm- 


Total 


Ex- 


ing 


Ending 




Per 


WhoieeeJe 


tion 


pafti 


supply 


port* 


UN 


rtock* 


Total 


capita 

No. 


pfic** 








Million dozen 










Cttidoz. 


10.4 


5.868.2 


5.6 


5.834.2 


111.2 


569.1 


14.4 


6.150.6 


294.9 


61.6 


14.4 


5.734.2 


5.3 


5.603.9 


141.8 


605.9 


15£ 


6.041.0 


246.8 


62.1 


15.2 


5.598.2 


25.2 


5.638.5 


91.6 


643.9 


10.7 


4.802.4 


237.3 


61.9 


10,7 


5.665.3 


9.1 


5.B85.0 


100.6 


677.1 


It.fl 


4.895.8 


235.0 


92,2 


11.6 


5.757.8 


2.3 


5.771.7 


154.3 


705.1 


13.0 


4.399.3 


232.9 


77.5 


13.0 


5.810.0 


TA 


6.825.4 


150.0 


740.0 


12,0 


4.923.4 


232*2 


67-73 



* Cartoned grtdo A large egg*, Now York. F « forecast. 
Information contact: Marine Davit {202) 219-0767. 









Commercial 




Total 

cotnmflr- 




Commercial 


All 
ml IK 


CCC net removal* 








Farm 






CCC 




Di*ap- 








Produc- 


Farm 


markel- 


Beg. 


Im- 


clal 


nei re- 


Ending 


pear- 


pnc* 


Skim tolldi 


Total voJidi 




tion 


UN 


Inga 


stock 


port! 


aupply 


moval* 


atock* 


anoe 


1/ 
Pcwt 


baala 


b*ilt 2/ 












Billion pound! (milktat batia) 








Billion 


pound* 


1fl*S 


143.0 


2.5 


140.6 


4.8 


2,8 


148.2 


13.3 


4.6 


130.4 


12.76 


17.2 


15,8 


19*6 


143.1 


2.4 


140.7 


4.5 


2.7 


147.9 


10.8 


4.1 


133.0 


12. SI 


14.3 


12,0 


1BS7 


1427 


2.3 


140.6 


4.1 


2,5 


147.1 


6 J 


4.6 


135.7 


12,64 


9.3 


13 


1fi£8 


145.2 


2.2 


142.6 


4.6 


2 4 


149.9 


9.1 


4.3 


136.6 


12.26 


5.5 


6,0 


1B89 


144*2 


2.1 


142.2 


4,3 


.2.5 


149.0 


9,4 


4.1 


13S.5 


1366 


0.4 


4,0 


10*0 


14»,3 


2.0 


K6.3 


4.1 


2.7 


163.1 


9,0 


6,1 


139,0 


13.73 


1.6 


4.6 


10*1 


141.6 


2.0 


146,5 


6.1 


2.6 


154.3 


10.5 


4.6 


138,3 


12,23 


4.0 


6,6 


1002 


149.2 


2.1 


147.1 


4.5 


2 6 


154.2 


7J 


4,6 


142.2 


13.00 


2.6 


4,5 



1/ Delivered to plant* & dealera; doei not railed deduction*. 2/ Arbitrarily weighted average of milkfet bad* (40 percent) & *kim tolEda baala (60 percent). F - foreoaet 
Information contact: Jim Millar (202) 2t0-077o 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs 



BroUen 
Federally Inspected slaughter, 
certified (mil. I bj 
Wholesale prlca. 
t2-ch"y(ct*./lbj 
Price of grower Toad ($Aon) 
Broiler-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stoclt* beginning of period {mil. lb.) 
Broiler-type chick* hatched (mil .) 27 

Turkey* 
Federally inspected daughter, 
certified (mil, lb.) 
Wholesale price, Eaetern U.S., 
B-16lb. young hena (ctailbj 
Price of turkey grower feed (irton) 
Turkey-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stock* beginning of period (mil> lb,) 
Poult* placed in 1J,S. (mil.) 





Annual 








1991 








1992 


1989 


1990 


1091 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


17.334.2 


16.553.9 


19.605.6 


1,492.5 


1.585.3 


1 h 82fi.7 


1.496.3 


1.586.3 


1,303.5 


1.fi70.6 


E9.0 

237 
3.0 

35.9 
5.946.0 


643 

218 

3.0 

33.3 

6.314.6 


52.0 

20S 

2.7 

26.1 

6.5701 


60.6 
214 

2.6 
24 

500.8 


£3,6 

201 

3.2 

41.4 

636.7 


51.6 

207 

3.0 

41.fi 

531.1 


60.3 

211 

2.S 

39.6 

611.7 


48.5 

207 

26 

38.S 

67l.fi 


60.1 

207 

2.9 

36.1 

675.2 


60,3 
200 
2.9 

39,2 
631.3 



Egga 

ram 



arm production (mif ) 
Average number of layer* (mil.) 
Rate of Lay (egg* par layer 
on fa/ma) 

Cartoned price. New York, grade A 
large (eta Jdoi.) 3/ 
Price of laying feed (irton) 
Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Slock*, first of month 
Shell (mil, doz.) 
Frozen (mil. doz,) 

Replacement chick* hatched (mil.) 



4.174.6 



333 



4,6*0.0 



4.672.3 



322.0 



4Q5.A 



483.6 



416.6 



346.1 



309 



416 



34.6 



339 



34.1 



30.4 



32,7 



364.0 



32-6 



331.6 



66.7 

251.0 

3.2 

249,7 

290.7 


63-2 

233 

3,2 

235.9 

304.9 


61.2 

235 

3,3 

306.4 

308 .0 


55.8 
237 

2.9 

302.5 

2S.3 


64.4 

230 

3.5 

625.6 

21.2 


00.6 

243 

3.2 

067.2 

22.1 


63.1 
242 

3.3 

653.0 

22.2 


65.2 

241 

3,4 

305.fi 

24.4 


54.7 

241 

3.1 

264,1 

257 


55.0 
236 

3.0 
325.6 

25.6 


67.178 
269 


67,983 
270 


09.090 
274 


6.302 
274 


5.651 
274 


5.806 
276 


6,789 

£77 


6.011 
279 


6.927 
279 


6.640 
27B 


249.fi 


2S1.7 


252.4 


19,3 


20.7 


21.4 


20.9 


21J 


21.2 


19* 


81.9 

209 
6.7 


82.2 

200 
7.0 


77.6,. 

195' 
6» 


78.3 

199 
6,8 


76.6 

186 
6.7 


74J 
199 

6,4 


7S.8 
200 
6.4 


8O.0 
199 
7.2 


66.6 
201 
SJ 


61.7 
201 
6.4 


0.27 
14.9 


0.36 
.10.3 


0.45 
11.2 


0JS1 
11.2 


030 
12.4 


0-39 

12J 


0.48 
12.7 


0.36 
11,5 


0,63 
124 


'0.00 
15,2 



31 A 



V Pound* of feed equal In vU lie lo 1 dozen egg* or i lb. of broiler or turkey live weight 2/ Placement of broiler cnicke li currently reported for Ifi State* onJy: henceforth, 
latch of broiler-type chick* wlli be uead a* a euoititute. 3/ Price of cartoned egg* to volume buyer* for delivery to retailer*. 



hatch of broiler-type t 

information contact: MaxineOavl*(202) 219-0767. 
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Table 14.— Dairy 



Milk price ft, Minnesota- Wisconsin, 
3,5% fat {Start} 1/ 
Whole sale price* 

Butter, grade A Chi. (ctsJlb.) 

Am. cheese, Wis. 

assembly pi. (ctsJlb.) 

Nonfat dry milk (cti-flb.) 27 

USOA net rsmcvals 3/ 
Total milk oqulv. (mil. lb.) 4/ 
Butter (mil. lb.) 
Am, cheese (mil. lb.) 
Nonfat dry mfik (mil. lb.) 

Milk 
Milk prod. 21 State* (mil. lb.) 

Milk per cow flb.) 

Number of milk cowa(1*000) 
U.S. milk production (mil. lb.) 
Stock, beginning 

Total (mil. lb.) 

Commercial (mil. lb.) 

Government (mil. lb,) 
Import*, lotal (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance 

(miL lb.) 

Butter 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb,) 

American cheese 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Other cheese 
Production (mil, lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil, lb.) 

Nonfat dry milk 

Production (mil. lb,) 

Stocks, beginning (miL lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (miL lb.) 
Frozen dessert 

Production (mil. gal.) 6/ 



Milk production (mil. lb.) 

Milk per cow 0b.) 

No. ol milk cows (1 .000) 
Milk-feed price ratio 5/ 
Retum4 over concentrate 
costs (Start milk) 



Annual 



1991 



1992 



1989 


1990 


1991 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Klov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


12.37 


12.21 


11.05 


10.04 


12.02 


12.50 


12,48 


12.10 


11.71 


11,21 


127.0 


102.1 


99,3 


97.3 


100.7 


106.2 


104,0 


98,4 


94.9 


66,2 


138.8 
105.5 


136.7 
100.6 


124,4 
94.0 


111.fi 

85.1 


139.7 
S3 .9 


140.2 
114.6 


1358 

110.7 


130.2 
108.5 


125.3 
95.3 


119.0 
97.6 


9.357.0 

413.4 

37.4 




8*951 .2 

400.3 

21.6 

117.8 


10,485 

442.8 

81.0 

269.3 


1,671.6 
63.6 
18.0 
44.2 


40.4 

1.4 

.4 

3.5 


141.3 
5.7 
1.1 
1.9 


566,5 
25.2 

1.1 
t1.0 


757.1 

33.8 

1.5 

14.7 


2,128.2 

90.3 
2.6 
9.7 


1.4109 

63.6 
26 

12,7 


122*509 

14,369 

8,526 

144.239 


125,772 
14,778 

8,512 
148,319 


126.683 

14,977 

8,362 

148,535 


9,922 
1,169 
6,484 

7/11,732 


9.927 

1,189 

6 t 350 

7/ 11.705 


10.212 
1,224 
8,346 

7/ 12,102 


9,926 

1,192 

6,329 

7/ 11.763 


10,416 
1,262 

6,322 
7/ 12.347 


10.684 

1,283 

6,296 

7/12.660 


10,230 

1,237 

8,273 

7/12,126 


8,379 
4.250 
4.122 

2.499 


9,036 
4/120 
4,916 
2.090 


13,359 
6,146 
8.213 
2,629 


14,762 
6.838 
8,924 

142 


18,483 

5.470 

13.014 

224 


17*649 

6,243 

12,405 

261 


10,602 

4,640 

11,963 

250 


15.886 

4.267 

11,629 

237 


15*841 

4,461 

11,379 

160 


16,731 

4,936 

11,795 


35,439 


138,979 


139,306 


1 1 ,926 


11.947 


12.051 


11,607 


11.499 


10,016 





1.295.4 
214.7 

876.0 


1 ,302.2 
250.2 

915.2 


1.360.3 

410.1 
027.2 


126.3 

468.7 

507 


84.7 

629.4 

S5.6 


105.2 
697.2 

105.9 


103.5 

567.1 

91.4 


130.1 

543,0 

90.5 


156.0 

539.4 

51.4 


132.0 

568.6 


2,674,1 

293.0 

2.683,1 


2,890 8 

236.2 

2,781.0 


2.770,9 

347.4 
2.759.9 


222.4 

371.6 
213.3 


2Q5.fi 
383,3 
223.9 


221.6 

375.0 
255.1 


214.9 

338.7 
231.6 


2461 

320.3 
245.3 


245.5 

316.7 
219,6 


230.0 
340.4 


2,941,3 

104.7 

3,208.9 


3,170.4 
932 

3,429.8 


3,229.3 

110.6 
3,517.4 


2356 

113.0 
254.7 


270.7 
102.0 
292.7 


286,3 

103.9 
326,4 


262.1 

91.5 

311.6 


292.0 

69.6 

316.1 


263,5 

97,5 
279.1 


265.6 
100,0 


874.7 
53.1 

873.0 


870.0 

49.5 

695,0 


879.0 
161,9 
664.4 


77.9 

168.4 

44.4 


44.5 

337.5 

61.1 


46.9 

302.0 

49.2 


54.1 

2777 

45,9 


81.7 

225.9 

43.0 


80.2 

214.8 

71.1 


78.1 
190,0 


1,214.0 


1,162.9 

Annual 


1,193.0 


82.3 


98.4 
1990 


92.0 


76.1 


76.6 


33.2 
1991 


87.3 


19*9 


1990 


1991 


II 


hi 


IV 


1 


II 


III 


rvp 


144,239 

14,244 

10.120 

1,65 

10.18 


148,319 

14.646 

10,127 

1.71 

10.39 


148.635 

14.868 

9,990 

1.56 

9.00 


38,640 
3,822 

10,109 

1.69 

10.00 


36.011 
3,618 

10.118 

1,74 

10.50 


36,307 

3.577 

10,151 

1.57 

9.03 


37.425 
3.705 

10,101 
1.49 
8.30 


38,633 

3,864 

9,999 

1.47 

8.10 


36.265 

3,847 

9,940 

1.59 

9.00 


36,212 

3651 

9,91 8 

1.77 

10.50 



1/ Manufacturing grade milk. 27 Prices paid f.o.b. Central States production area. 3/ Includes products exported thfough the Dairy Export Incentive Program (DEIP). 
4/ Milk equivalent, fat basis. 6/ Hard ice cream, ice milk, & hard sherbet, 6/ Based on average milk price after adjustment tor price support deduction*. 
7/ Estimated, P ■ preliminary, — * rot available. 

information contact: LaVeme T. William* (202) 219-0770. 



Table 15.- Wool 



Annual 



1990 



1991 



1902 



U.S. wool price. (cttJlb.)i/ 
Imported wooi price, (eta Jib.) 2/ 
U.S, mill consumption P scoured 

Apparel wool (1.000 lb) 

Cvpet woof (1.000 lb) 



1989 


1990 


1991 


IV 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


IP 


370 


256 


199 


227 


197 


200 


217 


182 


209 


354 


287 


167 


270 


235 


199 


194 


222 


250 


120.534 


120,622 


143.519 


30*497 


33,320 


36*691 


35.910 


35,508 





14.122 


12,124 


14.363 


2,136 


3,088 


3.110 


4.564 


3,592 






V Wool price delivered at U.S. mill*, clean basis, Graded Territory 64'* (20,60-22.04 micron*) staple 2-3/4' & up. 2/ Wool price, Charleston, SC warehouse, 
ciean basis. Australian 60/62's, type 64 A (24 micron). Duty since 1962 ha* been 10.0 cents. — « not available. 

Information contact John Lawter (202)219-0840. 
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Table 16,— Meat Animals 



Cattle on feed (7 States) 
Number on feed {1 .006 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1 ,000 head) 
Marketing* (1>0OO head) 
Other disappearance (1.000 head) 

Beef steer-corn price ratio. 

Omaha 2/ 

Hog -com price ratio* Omaha V 
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Annual 










1991 






1992 


lasa 


1990 


1991 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


8,045 
20,634 
19,422 

1.079 


8,378 

21.030 
19,196 

1.218 


8,992 
19.708 
19,066 

1*230 


8.963 

1.455 

1,431 

113 


7,064 

1*826 

1,598 

76 


7,216 

2,539 

1.665 

77 


8,013 

1,917 

1:376 

77 


8.477 

1.456 

1.443 

93 


8.397 

1.565 

1.660 

99 


6 £03 

1,472 

1,400 

120 


30.3 
16*4 


32.9 

23.1 


31.6 
21.1 


34,3 
22.8 


28.8 

19.9 


29.9 
18.9 


30.5 
16.5 


29*7 

10.8 


29.9 
157 


310 
16.7 



Market prtce*(4/cwt) 






















Slaughter cattle 
Choice stears, Omaha 1,000-1,100 lb. 
















*. 






72.52 


77.40 


73,63 


71.63 


67.20 


68.91 


0090 


68.64 


71,20 


76.71 


Choice tteer*. Neb. Direct, 






















1.100-1.300 lb. 


73,86 


79.56 


74.28 


79.60 


68,07 


69.79 


7t.02 


69.07 


72.55 


76.75 


Boning utility cow*, Sioux Falls 


44.98 


63.60 


60.31 


51.49 


49.77 


47.83 


4377 


47.22 


43.53 


45*26 


Feeder cattle 






















Medium no. 1. Oklahoma City 






















600-700 lb. 


86.66 


92.16 


92.74 


95 63 


89.74 


68.60 


36.60 


83,08 


82.41 


63.95 



Sfaughter hogi 

Barf owe & gilts, 6-markets 
Feeder pig* 

S. Mo. 40-60 lb. (per head) 

Slaughter sheep & Jamba 
Lambt. Choice, San Angelo 
Ewes* Good, San Angela 

Feeder lamb* 
Choice, San AngeJo 

Whole utl4 meat price*. Midwest 
Boxed beel cut-out value 
Canner & cutter cow beef 
Pork loins, 14-16 lb* 3^ 
Pork Nlties. 12-14 lb. 
Hami. skinned* 14*17 Eb. 

Ail fresh beef ratafl price 4/ 

Commercial slaughter (t.000 head}* 
Cattle 

Steer a 

Heifers 

Cows 

Bull*& stags 
Calves 

Sheep & lambs 
Hogs 

Commercial production (mil. lb.) 
Beef 
Veal 

lamb it mutton 
Pork 



Cattle on feed (13 Slates) 
Number on feed (1.000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1 .000 heed) 
Marketing* (1,000 hsad) 
Other disappearance (1.000 head) 

Hogs & pigs (10 Stats*} 6/ 
lnventory(1,000head)1/ 
Breeding {1.000 head) V 
Ma/ket (1.000 head) 1/ 
Farrowing* (1 .000 head) 
Pig crop (1.000 head) 



44.03 


54.46 


44,48 


51.93 


46.53 


43.16 


37.42 


34,56 


36.91 


40,31 


33.63 


51.46 


39.44 


46.42 


34,22 


33.75 


30.22 


28.17 


27.18 


36.72 


67.32 

38.64 


65,54 
3&£i 


52.73 
31.96 


;45.81 
30.38 


53.25 
29.63 


61,20 
28.80 


52.08 
30.76 


54,92 
32.92 


58.81 
34.88 


67.86 
40.48 


79.85 


62,96 


53.27 


49.06 


52.63 


61.70 


52*76 


54.75 


62.00 


66.00 


114.74 
94.43 

101,09 
34.14 
69.39 


123 21 
90.96 
117.52 

63.80 
67.70 


118.31 
99.44 

106.39 
47.79 
81.60 


123.24 

100.50 

109.13 

57.20 

83.17 


110.61 
99.69 

105,85 
34.97 
85,00 


113.04 
96.16 

100.87 
32,26 
87 25 


113.43 
91.06 

68.63 
30.04 
61.00 


111.18 
93.02 
90.19 
28.79 

84.00 


114.38 
92,87 

96.89 
28,05 


119.65 
95.60 
99.13 
29.44 


236 97 


264.99 


262.12 


261.57 


258.23 


259.12 


261.46 


261.66 


257.55 


257.08 


33,917 

16*539 

10.406 

6.316 

657 

2,172 

6,465 

68.691 


33*242 

16.587 

10.090 

5*920 

644 

1.789 

6.654 

35.135 


32,687 

16,732 

9.719 

5.623 

614 

1,442 

5,714 

68*163 


2.471 

1.220 

743 

461 

47 

125 

462 

6.637 


2.703 

1366 

852 

414 

51 

119 

477 

7.359 


2.933 

1.465 

882 

525 

61 

131 

523 

8.468 


2.679 

1.264 

736 

631 

44 

128 

467 

7.941 


2.562 

1,299 

700 

519 

44 

134 

440 

7,926 


2,827 

1.450 
877 
551 
49 
131 
444 

8,343 


2.439 
1,255 

690 
440 

45 

113 

436 

7,330 


22,974 
344 

341 
15*759 


22.634 
316 

357 
15.299 

Annual 


22,799 
296 

359 
16*944 


1,694 
26 
30 

1,204 

1990 

IV 


1.939 
24 
29 

1.315 


2.115 
27 
32 

1.634 


1.813 
26 
29 

1.456 

1001 


1,782 
27 
31 

1.444 


2.039 
28 
31 

1.524 


1,707 
26 
28 

1.329 

1992 


1039 


1900 


1991 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


I 


U 


9,688 
24,469 
22,940 

1£74 


9.943 
24*803 
22*526 

1,393 


10,827 

23,212 

22,388 

1,614 


9,062 

7,401 

6.239 

347 


10.827 
5.702 
5.328 

462 


10.739 

5,006 

6,820 

464 


9,461 

5,414 

5,973 

282 


8*620 

7,090 

5*267 

306 


10,137 
•5.443 





43*210 

5.335 

37.875 

9.203 
71.807 


42,200 
5,275 

36.925 
3,960 

70,680 


42,900 
5,257 

37.643 
0.479 

76,035 


44*120 
5.300 

38.820 
2,234 

17,459 


42.900 
5.257 

37.643 
2.129 

16.770 


41.990 
6.450 

36.540 
2.546 

20.632 


44,620 
5,720 

38,800 
2,441 

19.278 


46.900 

5.675 

41*225 

2,348 
18,551 


45,055 
6,580 

39,475 
2,289 

18.475 


44.770 

5.575 

39.195 

*2.612 



1/ Beginning of period. V Buiheleof corn equal In value to 100 pounds Irve weight. 3^ Prior to 1984. 8-14 lb.; 1984 & 1M5. 14-17 Jb; beginning 1986, 14*16 lb. 4/ Now 
teriei ettimatjng lha composite price of oil beer grades & ground feeef sold by retail store*. This new series f» in addition to, but does not replace, the aeries for the retail 
price of Choice beef that appear* In table i. 6V Quarter* are O^c. of preceding year-Feb. (I) h Mar.-Mey (It). June-Aug. (Ill), & Sept-Nov. (IV). 'Ctasoei estimated. 
May not add to NASS toteli due to rounding. — 



' not available. 



Information contact: PollyCochran (202) 219-0767. 
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Agricullural Oullook 



Crops & Products 



Table 17. 


— SUD^Iv ft IHHiTntinn 1 - 2 


















VW K 


Area 








Total 


Feed 
and 


Ottur 
domain 












Sat 






Farm 




aatda 




Harvea- 




Produc- 


fupply 


raiid- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


prica 




37 


Planted 


tad 


Yield 
BuJacre 


tion 


ual 


uee 


porta 


uae 


atooka 


6/ 














MIL aciaa 










Mll.bu. 








$/bu. 


Wheat 
98*787 


21.0 


72.0 


00.7 


34,4 


2.091 


4.017 


401 


700 


999 


2.196 


1,821 


2.42 


1987/66 


23.9 


65.8 


£5.9 


37.7 


2,106 


3.045 


280 


800 


1.598 


2.684 


1,201 


2.57 


1935/89 


22.6 


65.5 


i£3.2 


34.1 


1,812 


3,096 


146 


820 


1,419 


2,304 


702 


3.72 


1080/00" 


9.0 


70.0 


62. 2 


32.7 


2,037 


2.702 


139 


BS3 


1,233 


2.226 


536 


3.72 


1090/01' 


7.5 


77_2 


60.3 


39.6 


2,730 


3.309 


469 


880 


1.066 


2,443 


860 


201 


1091/92' 


15.4 


09.0 


67.7 


34.3 


1.981 


2,682 


350 


865 


1,300 


2,515 


366 


2.95-3.05 






Mil. acrai 




LbJacra 






Mil 


► cwt (rough equlvj 






yewt 


Riot 
1986/67 


1.48 


2.38 


2,36 


5,651 


133.4 


213.3 


_ 


6/77.7 


84,2 


101.9 


61.4 


375 


1967/68 


1J7 


2.36 


2.33 


5.565 


129.0 


184.0 


^ 


67 80.4 


72,2 


162.0 


31.4 


7.27 


90B7&9 


1.09 


2.03 


2.90 


S.514 


169.9 


195.1 


^ 


67 82.5 


86.0 


108.4 


26.7 


0.63 


1989/90" 


1.18 


2.73 


2.09 


6749 


164.6 


185.0 


— 


67 82.1 


77.2 


150.3 


20.3 


7.35 


800/91' 


1,04 


2.90 


2.82 


6,529 


160.1 


187.2 


— 


67 01.7 


70,0 


102.6 


24.0 


6.70 


1091/02' 


9.00 


2.80 

Mil. acrat 


2.76 


6,017 

BuJacra 


164.6 


185.0 




0/ 04.8 
MIL bu. 


60.0 


164.6 


30,2 


7.40-7.60 
$/bu. 


Con 

1906747 


14.3 


70.0 


68.9 


110.4 


8 r 226 


12,207 


4.069 


1*224 


1.402 


7.305 


4.682 


1,60 


1 987/88 


23.1 


00,2 


69.6 


110.0 


7.131 


12,010 


4.798 


1,243 


1,710 


7,757 


4.259 


1.94 


988/60 


20.6 


07.7 


61.3 


84.0 


4.029 


9.191 


3,941 


1.293 


2,020 


7.260 


1,930 


2.64 


1080/90' 


10.8 


72.2 


64.7 


110.3 


7,525 


9.466 


4.389 


1,356 


2.366 


8,113 


1.344 


2.36 


1090/91' 


10*7 


74.2 


07.0 


116.6 


7,934 


9*282 


4.609 


1,367 


1,725 


7.761 


1,521 


2.26 


1091/92' 


7.4 


70.0 
MILacrai 


680 


108,0 
BUn/acra 


7,474 


9.016 


4,900 


1,445 
MILbu. 


1.625 


7.870 


1,140 


2.30-2.60 
S/bu. 


Sorghum 
198*787 


2.0 


15.3 


13,9 


07.7 


039 


1,490 


636 


12 


108 


746 


743 


1,37 


1087/88 


4.1 


11-fl- 


10.6 


60.4 


731 


1.474 


655 


25 


£32 


612 


663 


1,70 


1083/89 


3.0 


10.3 


9.0 


63 J 


677 


1.230 


406 


22 


312 


800 


440 


2.27 


1080/90' 


3.3 


12.0 


11.1 


55.4 


016 


1,055 


611 


15 


303 


836 


220 


2,10 


1990/91' 


3.3 


10.6 


9,1 


53.1 


673 


703 


405 


14 


232 


651 


143 


2,12 


1091/92' 


2,3 


11.0 
Mil. a ere i 


9 8 


69.0 
BuJacra 


679 


722 


375 


15 

Mil. bu. 


220 


010 


112 


2.20-2.40 
S/bu. 


Baxlay 
980/67 


20 


13.0 


12.0 


60.8 


600 


042 


208 


175 


134 


606 


336 


1.61 


1987/86 


2.0 


10.9 


10.0 


G2.4 


621 


609 


253 


174 


121 


646 


321 


1.81 


968/89 


2.8 


9.8 


7,0 


38.0 


290 


622 


171 


176 


79 


425 


196 


2.80 


1989/90' 


2.3 


9.1 


8.3 


46.0 


404 


614 


193 


176 


84 


453 


101 


2.42 


1990/01' 


2.0 


1.2 


7.5 


56.1 


422 


606 


206 


176 


81 


461 


135 


2,14 


1091/92' 


2 1 


8.9 

MIL icraa 


8.4 


66.2 
BuJflcra 


464 


620 


226 


175 
Mil. bu. 


100 


500 


120 


2,10-2.15 
S/bu. 


Data 
1986/87 


0.6 


14.7 


0.8 


60.3 


385 


001 


385 


83 


1 


468 


133 


1.21 


1087/48 


0,0 


17,9 


0.9 


64.3 


374 


652 


358 


61 


1 


440 


112 


136 


1038780 


0.3 


13.9 


6.6 


393 


216 


393 


104 


100 


1 


294 


96 


2,61 


1089/90' 


0.4 


121 


0.9 


64.3 


374 


536 


260 


115 


1 


381 


157 


1.40 


1990/01 ' 


02 


10.4 


6.9 


00.1 


358 


578 


280 


120 


1 


407 


171 


1.14 


1091/92' 


0.6 


8.0 
MIL acres 


4.6 


60.0 
BuJacra 


243 


479 


245 


126 

Mil. bu. 


«1 


371 


108 


1.16>1,20 

S/bu. 


Soybean! 
198B/87 





00.4 


58.3 


33.3 


1,943 


2.47S 


it ioe 


1.170 


757 


2,042 


436 


4.78 


1987/68 





66.2 


67.2 


33.9 


1.038 


2.375 


7/ 07 


1.174 


802 


2,073 


302 


668 


1988789 





68.8 


57.4 


27.0 


1.649 


1.855 


7/ 88 


1.058 


527 


1,073 


182 


7.42 


1980/00' 





00.8 


59,5 


32.3 


1.924 


2,109 


7/ 101 


1,140 


623 


1.870 


239 


5.60 


1090/91' 





57.8 


50.6 


34.0 


1.926 


2,107 


7/ 04 


1.187 


657 


1.636 


320 


5.74 


1901/02' 





50.1 


66.0 


34.3 


1,966 


2.320 


7/ 95 


1,240 
MIL Iba. 


060 


2.015 


305 


5.46-6.75 
8/CtaJlb. 


Soybean oil 
1986/87 




iw 






12.763 


13,745 


^ 


10,833 


1.167 


12,020 


1,725 


15.40 


1087/08 


^ 


, 








12,974 


14.895 


— 


10.930 


1,873 


12,803 


2.092 


22.07 


1088/80 








„ 


. 


11.737 


13,907 





10.601 


1,061 


12,252 


1,710 


21.10 


198 W0O' 


— 


— 


— 


_* 


13.004 


14.741 


— 


12.083 


1 T 353 


13,430 


1,306 


£2.30 


1990/01' 


_ 


_ 


_ 


*-. 


13.408 


14.730 


_ 


12.T04 


760 


12.944 


1.780 


21.00 


1991/92' 


" 


" 


" 


" 


14.005 


16.000 


" 


12,260 
1,000 tona 


1.350 


13.000 


2,200 


16.0-20.5 
9/ Won 


Soybean meal 
1086/87 


^ 


^ 


^ 


_ 


27.758 


27,070 


^ 


20,387 


7.343 


27,730 


240 


103 


1067*6 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


28.000 


28,300 


^ 


21203 


0.854 


28,147 


153 


222 


1966/69 


— 


— 


— 


. 


24,043 


25,100 


— 


19,488 


5,445 


24,027 


173 


233 


"969/90' 


— 


— 


— 


— 


27.710 


27.000 


_ 


22203 


5.319 


27.582 


310 


174 


1990701' 


— 


— 


— 





28,325 


28.660 


_ 


£2,912 


6.469 


28.381 


265 


170 


1091/02' 


— 


— 


— 


■*■ 


20 H 36O 


29,650 


— 


£3,000 


0,350 


29,350 


300 


106-180 



S*« footnotei at and of tabla. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued. 
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Area 





set 






H wit- 






A«fd« 


Planted 


ted 


Yield 




3/^ 














Mil. 


acre* 




Lb ./acre 


> non 1 0/ 












1986/87 


4 2 




10.0 


8.5 


552 


1987/88 


4,0 




10.4 


10.0 


700 


1968/89 


2,2 




12.5 


11.0 


019 


toew&o* 


3.6 




10.0 


9.5 


014 


ie90/»t" 


2,0 




12.3 


11.7 


634 


iwiaz' 


0,0 




14.1 


12.1 


050 



Produc- 


Total 


tion 


supply 


0.7 


19.1 


148 


10.8' 


16.4 


21.2 


12.2 


19.3 


15,5 


18.6 


17.6 


19J0 



Feed 


Other 




and 


domes- 




etfd- 


tic 


Ex- 


uaJ 


us* 


port! 



MIL bale* 

7.6 
7,8 
7,8 
8.8 

87 
9.4 



8.7 

8.6 
6.1 
7.7 
7,8 
0,8 



Total 


Ending 


Farm 


UM 


Slock ■ 


price 
6/ 


14.1 


6.0 


52.40 


14.2 


5,6 


64.30 


139 


7 .1 


50.00 


10.5 


3.0 


66.20 


10.6 


2 3 


63,20 


10J 


3.8 


11/ 03.20 



* April 10, 1992 Supply A Demand Estimate*, 1/ Marketing veer beginning Jun* 1 for wheit, barley. & oati, August 1 for cotton & rice, September 1 for *oyb*ani, 
com. 6. sorghum. October 1 for soymeal A eoyoll. 2/ Conversion factors HecUri {hi.) -2471 acres, 1 metric ton ■ 2204,622 pounoa, 36.7437 buiheJa of wheal or 
soybaani* 30.3679 butheli of com or sorghum, 45.0296 bueheli of barley, 88.8944 buihali of oati. 22.046 cwtotrtee, & 4.59 480-pound bal«ol cotton. 3/lndudis 
diversion, acreage /eduction. 50-92, 4 0-02 programi. 0/92 & 50/92 eet-atide Includes idled acreaci & acreage planted to minor olle**di. Data for 1991/92 are prill ml nary. 
4/ Inciudei Importi. 5/ Marketing-year weighted average price received by farm ire. Doai not include an allowance for loani outstanding & Government purchase*. 6/ RetlduaJ 
included IndomeatJc use. 7/lncludii aead. ft/Simple averegiof crude soybean oil. Decatur. 9/S1mpieaverefli of 44 percent. Decatur. 10/ Upland & extra lonD ttapfe 
Stock ■ eeU mates bised on Census Sureau d eta. rssuKing In an unaccounted difference between suppty 8. use estimate! &changei In ending stocks. 11/ Weighted average for 
August-November; not a projection for the marketing year. — ■ not available or not appllcabii. 

Information contact: Commodity Economics Division. Crops Branch (202) 219-0940. 



Table 18,— Cash Prices, Selected U.S. Commodities 



Marketing yeer 1/ 



1991 



1992 



Wheat, No. 1HFIW, 

KanSaaClty(t/buj2/ 
Wheat, DNS, 

Minneapolis (S/bu.) 3/ 
Rice, STW. La< (S/cwt) 47 

Corn. no. 2 yellow, 30 day* 

Chicago ($/bu.} 
Sorghum, no. 2 yellow, 

Kan »ai City (S/cwt) 
Barley, feed, 
DuiuuM$/bu.)S/ 
Barley, ma f ting. 

MtnneapoJii{l/bu.) 

U.S. price, SIM, 
1-1/10ln.(ctiilb.)o/ 
Northern Europe prlcn 
Indixfcts.jb.f7/ 
U.S.M1-3/3iln.(cti./1b.)B7 

Soybeani, no. 1 yellow, 30 day. 

Chicago (S/bu) 

Soybean oil. crude. 

Decatur (cWlb J 

Soybean meal, 44H protein, 

Decatur ($fton) 



19*7/88 



2.90 



1988/89 



4.17 



1980/90 



4.22 



1900/01 



2,94 



Feb 



2.77 



Oct 



3.64 



Nov 



3.76 



Dec 



4,06 



Jan 



4.66 



Feb 



4.51 



3.16 
19*25 


4.30 

14.85 


4.10 
16.55 


3,06 
16.25 


2.65 
16,45 


3.68 
10.00 


3.78 
17.10 


4.11 
17.30 


4.36 
17.30 


456 
17,30 


2,14 


2,08 


2,54 


2,40 


2.44 


2,50 


2,46 


2.50 


2,59 


2,67 


3.40 


4.17 


4*21 


4.08 


4*21 


4.30 


4,27 


4.36 


4.44 


4.62 


1.78 


2.32 


2*20 


2.13 


2 16 


2,18 


2.23 


2,18 


2*20 


2.28 


2.04 


4,11 


3.28 


2.42 


2.38 


238 


2.50 


254 


2,51 


2.51 


83.1 


67.7 


89.8 


74.6 


77*7 


66.3 


54.7 


53.0 


61,6 


60.6 


72.3 
76.3 


06.4 
09.2 


62.3 
83.0 


82.9 
88*2 


85 2 
93.1 


67 
70.3 


63,0 
85,4 


01.81 

84.3 


60.3 
01*6 


56.3 

60.3 


0.67 


7*41 


6.80 


6.76 


5.70 


5.96 


6.64 


6.54 


6.00 


6.73 


22,70 


21.10 


22.30 


£0.40 


21.06 


10.57 


11,78 


21.55 


18,77 


18,88 


221,90 


233.50 


17376 


109.76 


163.50 


183.00 


178,00 


170.70 


172.70 


174.30 



1/ Beginning June 1 for wheal ft barley; Aug, 1 for rice & cotton; Sept. 1 for com, sorghum 6. soybeans: Oct, 1 tor soymeai & oti. 2/Ordlnary protetn. 3/ 14** protein 
4/ Long grain, milled betis, 5/ Beginning Mar. 1087 reporting point changed from Minneapolis to Duluth. 6/ Average ■potmaikel. 7/ Liverpool Cotloofc f,A) Index; ays 
of five lowest pricee of 12 eel ecteo growth ■. 6/ Memphu territory growthi. 



avenge 



Information contact: Joy Harwood (202) 210-0640. 
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Table 19.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates 



Payment r*tei 



Whom 
1986/87 
1887/8* 
198S>S9 
1989^90 
1B9D/&1 
1991/92 
1992/93 



Rico 
1980/87 6/ 
1987/8* 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 «/ 
1991/02 
1992/93 



Com 

1986/87 6/ 

1087/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 6/ 

1991/92 

1992/93 



Sorghum 
1986/87 5/ 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91*6/ 
1991/92 
1992/03 



Barley 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1988789 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1992/93 



Oat* 
1986/87 ; 
19S7/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1B90/91 i 
1991/92 
1992/93 



Soybean* 10/ 
1986/87 5/ 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 6/ 
1991/92 
1992/93 



Upland cotton 
1986/87 6/ 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 6/ 
1991/9214/ 
1992/93 



Target 
price 



4.38 
4.38 
4.23 

4.10 
4.00 
4.00 
4,00 



11.00 

11.66 
11.15 
10.80 
10.71 
10.71 
10.71 



3.03 
3.03 
2.93 
2.84 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 



2.88 
288 
2.78 
2.70 
2.61 
2.61 
2.61 



2.60 
2,60 
2.51 
243 
2.38 
2.36 
2.36 



1.60 
1.W 
1,S5 
1.50 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 



81.0 
79,4 
75.9 
73,4 
72,9 
72.9 
72.9 



Basic 
loan 
rate 



Find ley 
or announced 
loan 
rate 1/ 



Total 
deficiency 



Paid land diversion 
Mandatory Optional 



3.00 
2.85 
2.76 
2.58 
2.44 
2.52 
2.56 



7.20 
6.84 
6.63 
6.50 
6,50 
6,50 
6.50 



2.40 
2.26 
2.21 
2.06 
1,95 
2.04 
2^1 



8/ 3.94 

8/ 5,79 

8/ 6.21 

8/ 5,71 

8/ 5,08 



2.40 




1.92 


2.28 




1.82 


2,21 




1.77 


2,06 




1,65 


1.06 




1,57 


1,89 




1.82 


2.01 




1.72 


2.28 




1.62 


2.17 




1.74 


2 10 




1.68 


1.96 




rs7 


1.86 




1.49 


1.80 




1.54 


1.91 




1.63 


1.95 




1.56 


1.56 




1.49 


1.80 




1,44 


1.68 




134 


160 




1.26 


154 




1.32 


1.64 




1.40 


1.23 




0.99 


1.17 




0.94 


1.14 




0,00 


1,06 




0.65 


1.01 




0.81 


0.97 




83 


1,03 




0.88 






4.77 







4.77 







4.77 







4.53 







4.50 







5.02 







G.02 


55.00 


12/ 


44 00 


62.25 


13/ 00.00 


51.80 


13/ 51.89 


50.00 


13/ 65.05 


50.27 


13/ £3.00 


50,77 


13/ 


— 


52.35 


13/ 






S/bu. 



198 
1.81 
0.60 
0.32 
1.28 
M.35 
"0,65 

S/cwt 

4.70 
4,62 
4,31 
3,56 
4,21 
3.07 
"3.51 

S/bu. 

1.11 
1.09 
0.36 
0.58 
0.53 
•0.41 
* '0.4S 

S/bu. 

1 .06 
1.14 
0.48 
0.66 
0.56 
*0.37 
"0.46 

S/bu. 

0.99 
0.79 
0.00 
0.00 
0.22 
*0.62 
"0.35 

S/bu. 

0.39 
0.20 
O.OO 
0.00 
0,33 
*0,35 
"0.15 

S/bu. 



CtiJIb. 

26.00 
17.3 
19.4 
131 
73 
m 10.1 
"15.0 



1.10 



2.00 



0.73 



2.00 
1.75 



0.65 



1.90 
1.65 



0.57 



1.60 
1.40 



036 

0,80 



Erf active 




Partici- 


base 


Program 


pation 


acre* 2/ 


3/ 


rate 4/ 


MM. 


Percent of 


Percent 


acre a 


baae 


of baae 


91,6 22.6/2,5/5-10 


85 


87.6 


27.5/0/0 


88 


84,6 


27.5/9/0 


66 


82,3 


10/0/0 


78 


80.5 


7/ 6V0/0 


83 


79.3 


15/0/0 


85 


^^ 


6/0/0 


~~ 


4.2 


35AHD 


04 


42 


35/0/0 


06 


4.2 


25AVD 


04 


4,2 


25/0/0 


04 


4.2 


20/0/0 


05 


4.2 


5/0/0 


05 


" 


0/0/0 




81.7 


17.5/2,5/0 


66 


81.5 


20/0/15 


91 


82.9 


20/0/10 


87 


82.7 


10/0/0 


80 


82.6 


10/0/0 


77 


82.9 


7.5/0/0 


77 


^^ 


5/9/D 




19.0 9/ 


17J/2.SV0 


74 


17.4 


20/0/15 


85 


16.8 


20/0/10 


82 


16-2 


10/0/0 


71 


15.4 


10/0/0 


70 


13.5 


7.5/0/0 


77 


" 


fi/0/0 




12.4 9/ 


17.5/2.5/0 


72 


12,5 


20/0/15 


85 


12.4 


20/0/10 


79 


12,3 


10/0/0 


67 


11.9 


10/0/0 


68 


11.5 


7.5/0/0 


76 





5/0/0 


^^~ 


9,2 9/ 


17.02.5/0 


38 


8.4 


20/0/15 


45 


7,0 


5/0/0 


30 


7.6 


5/0/0 


16 


7,5 


5/0/0 


09 


7,3 


0/0/0 


38 





0/0/Q 


_ 






11/ 10/25 
11/ 0/25 




— - 


11/ 0/25 







11/ 0/25 




15,5 


25/0/0 


92 


14,6 


25/O/0 


93 


14.5 


12,6/D/O 


89 


14.6 


26/0/0 


80 


14.4 


12.5/0/0 


86 


14.6 


5/0/0 


64 





10/0/0 





1/ There are no Rod ley loan ra lei tor rice or cotton. See footnotes 8/, 12/, & 1 a/. 2/ National effective crop acreage baae a a determined by ASCS. Not of CRP. 
3/ Program requirements for participating producer! (mandatory acreage reduction program/mandatory paid Send diversion/optional paid land diversion). Acre* Idled 
must be devoted to a conserving u*e to receive program benefila. At Percentage of effective baae acres enrolled In acreage reduction program*. 5/ Payments & loam 
received in caeh were reduced by 4.3 percent In 1B86/87duo!oGrarnrTi~Rudman-Hollingi, 6/ Payment* A Joena were reduced by 1,4 percent In 1990/91 due to 
Gramm-Rudman-HoWngs. Budget Reconciliation Acl reduction! to deficiency payment! rate* were also In srfect in that year. Data do not include these reductions. 
7/ Under 1 990 modified contract!, participating Producer a plant up 1o 105 percent of their wheat base acres. For every acre planted above 95 percent of base, the 
acreage uaed to compute deficiency payment* we a cut by 1 acre. 8/ A marketing loan ha* be«n In effect for rice tine* 1 085/66. Loani may be repeid at the lower of: aj 
the loan rate or b) the adjured world market price (announced weekly . however, loans cannot be repaid at lets than a specified fraction of the loan rate. Data refer 
to annual average adjusted world pric**< 9VThs sorghum, oals. & barley program* are the tame a* for corn except a* Indicated. 10/ There are no target price*, baseacrei. 
acreige reduction programs, or deficiency Payment rales for soybean e, 1 1/ Nominal percentage of program crop base acres Permitted to shift Into eoybeans without Ion of 
baae, 12/ A marketing loan has been m eflect for cotton sines 18a 8/87. The loan repayment rate wa* fixed at 80 percent otthe loan rate in 1986/87 (Plan AJ. 13/ In 
1987/88 A altw ? loam may be repaid at the lower of: a) the ]oan rate or b) the adjusted world market Price (announced weetty; Plan BJ. Starling in 1991/92. loan* 
cannot be repaid at less than 70 percent of the loan rate. Data refer to annual average adjusted world price*. 1 4/ A marketing certificate Program was Implemented 
on Aug, 1,1991. — ■ not available. 

• For wheat & feed grains, me 1991/92 we lathe regular (5-month) deficiency payment rate, For the winter wheat option, the 5-mofitri rate ts 51 .25. For upland 
cotton a rice, the rate *» the iotaJ payment rate. "Estimated total deficiency payment rate. Minimum % 



(rice & upland cotton) programs. 

Information contact: Joy Karwood (£02} 219-0840, 



* guaranteed payment rate tor 0/92 (wheat & feed grain*) 4 50/92 



May 1992 
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Table 20. -Fruit 






















10*3 


1084 


1085 


1986 


1987 


108^8 


1989 


1900 


1901 P 


Citrus 1/ 

Production (1.000 ton) 

Par capita consumpt. (lbs.) 2/ 


13.682 
29.5 


10.832 
24.0 


10,525 
22.6 


11.058 
28.0 


11,003 
25.8 


12.761 
26.4 


13.186 
264 


10.860 
22.4 


12.216 


Production (1,000 tons] 

Per capita coneumpt. (lbe) 2/ 


14,163 
63.6 


14.301 
67.7 


14,101 

66.7 


13.874 
60.8 

1001 


16.011 
75.4 


15.893 
72.7 


16.366 
74.3 


16.655 
60.8 


15.504 
1002 


Fj><b< shipping point prtcea 
Apples (ycanon) 4/ 
P»ar»($/boKj5/ 


June 

14,00 
18,90 


July 
1440 


Aug 
14,00 


Sept 

10*20 
13.00 


Oct 

14.00 
13.00 


Nov 

14.00 
13.00 


Dec 

14.00 
13.00 


Jan 

13.73 
12.50 


Fab 

21.13 
21.25 


Grower price* 
Orange* ($/box) 0/ 
Grapefruit ($/box)e/ 


21.35 
fi.44 


10.48 
4.82 


20.81 
2.86 


21,07 
1.38 


11.09 
6.24 


5.10* 
6.16 


6.31 
5,05 


5.03 
5.02 


6.90 
5.68 


Stock*, ending 
Fresh apple* (mil. lb*,) 
Fre*h peart (mil, Ibe.) 
Frozen fruit* (mil. lb*.) 
Frozen orange 
juice (miL lbs.) 


385.8 

600.6 

1,110.6 


163.0 

12.8 
762.6 

067.7 


17.7 
1375 
633*2 

876,0 


2,723.6 
456.3 

871.6 

76S.2 


6,133.7 

420.8 

1.027.0 

684.2 


4.461.5 
335.4 
063.4 

617.3 


3.703.6 
217.2 
802.4 

062.7 


2.952.9 
181.5 

803.8 

1.130.7 


2.314.0 
152.7 

735.2 

1.127.1 



1/ loot Indicated 1990/01 aaaaon. 2/ Fresh per capita consumption, 
G/D'Anjoti. Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. no. 1. 135 e. 67 

Information contact: Wynnlce Nappef (202)210-0884. 



3/ Calendar yaar. 4/ Red dallclou*. Washington, extra fancy, carton tray peck, 125'*, 
U.S. equivalent on-tree return*. P « preliminary. — ■ not avail *ble. 



Table 2 1 .—Vegetables j 



Production 
Total vagatablaa (1 ,000 cwt) 
Fwh0.0OOcwfl1/3/ 
ProcBB»d (torn) 2/ 3/ 
MuBhroomij1,0o0lbi.)4/ 
Potato*! (1,000 cwt) 
Sweetprtatoai (1 ,000 cwt) 
Dry edible beam (1,000 cwt) 



Calendar y»er 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



19S6 



1987 



1988 



1969 



1000 



1B91 



430,795 


403.509 


454,334 


453.030 


448,620 


478,381 


488.770 


542.437 


661,704 


665,373 


193,461 


165.762 


201,817 


203.549 


£03.165 


220.630 


228.397 


239.281 


230,104 


230.301 


11,867,170 


10.880.350 


12,725.880 


12.474.040 


12.273.200 


12.892,100 


12.010.110 


16.157.790 


16,130,020 


16.753.680 


490 .828 


561,531 


505,881 


587.956 


614.393 


631.810 


667.750 


714.992 


740.488 


■— 


355.131 


333.726 


382.039 


406.609 


361.743 


389,320 


356.438 


370.444 


402.110 


416,229 


14.633 


12,083 


12.002 


14.673 


12.368 


11,811 


1 0.946 


11,358 


12.504 


11,496 


25.663 


16,520 


21.070 


22.298 


22.960 
1091 


28.031 


10.263 


23,729 


32.370 


32,903 
1992 


May 


June 


Jyjy 


Aug 


£*pl 


Oct 


Nov 


Dm 


Jan 


Feb 


30,842 


28.747 


20.106 


17.211 


18.711 


20.930 


17,354 


16.683 


22.750 


17.420 


16.695 


10,395 


10.720 


8.706 


0.641 


13.060 


12X77 


11.386 


14,747 


12.213 


201 


188 


161 


93 


220 


403 


820 


433 


301 


206 



Shipment! 
Fresh (1,000 cwt) 5/ 
Potato*! {1.000 cwt) 
Sweeipotatoei (1,000 cwt) 

iHncludsi train production of asparagus, broccoli, carrots, cauliflower, caiery, tweet coin, lattuc*. honaydewa. onloni. A tomato* ■. 2/ Includaa procaislng production of anap 
bean*, twaat com. groan peat, tomatoes cucumban (for plcklai . asparagus. brcccoU, carrots. A cauliflower. 3/ Asperagui A cucumbar f atlmatf ■ wars not avaFlabla for 1982 
& 1083. 4/ Freih & processing agaric us muthroomi only. ExcEudsi aped ally vsriatlai. Crop yaar July 1 - June 30. 5/ Includes map bean*, broccoli, cabbage, oarroti. oauilflwar, 
celery, tweet corn, cucumbers, eggplant, lettuce, onions. b«H pepperi. aquaih. twnatoas, cantaloupei. honsydews. 8 watermelons. 

Infofmatfon contain Gary Lucier or Cathy Green* (202) 210-0884, 



Table 22.— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 
Deliveries U 
Stock a, ending 1/ 
Coffee 

Composite green price 
NX (eta Jib.) 
Imports, green bean 
equlv.(mtl.lba.)2/ 







Annual 






1000 




1001 




1086 


1987 


1088 


1080 


1900 


July-Sept 


Oct-Dec 


J an -Mar 


Apr^June 


July-Sept 


6,267 

7,786 
3.225 


7.309 
6,167 
3,105 


7,087 

8,188 
3,132 


6,841 

8,340 
2046 


6.335 
8,661 
2>642 


652 
2,322 
1.210 


3.435 
2.311 
2.720 


2.206 

2:010 

3.530 


626 

2,103 
2.487 


648 

2.340 
1,613 


185.18 


100.14 


110.60 


05.17 


76,93 


70.10 


76.85 


74.04 


72.13, 


88,18 


2.606 


2,638 

Annual 


2,072 


2,630 
1000 
Aug 


2,714 


530 


616 


748 

1001 


563 


562 


1088 


1080 


1000 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


; 1.B1 
1.61 


1.67 
1.67 


1,67 
1.75 


1.61 


M* 


^ 


— 


— 


— 


1.66 


5625 
2.531 


640.1 
2.467.6 


523.1 
2.343,4 


40.0 
210,8 


47,1 
182.5 


401 
175.4 


49.0 
160.1 


45.8 
216.8 


44,0 
170,2 


42.3 

205.8 



Tobacco 
Prlcea at auctions 3/ 

Flue-cured (Wb.) 

BurJey(Vtbj 
Oomeatic consumption 47 

Clgarettei (bll.) 

Large cigari (mil.) 

1M.000 short tona. raw value. Quarterly data shown at end of each quarter. 21 Net Imperii of green 8 procataed coffee. 3/ Crop year July-^une for flue-cured, 
Gct.-Sept, forburley. 4/ Taxable removal*, —-not available. 

Information contacts sugar. Peter Buzzanell (202) 210-0886. ooffea, Fred Gray (202) 210-0888. tobacco, Vemer Grit* {202) 2 10-0800. 
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Table 23.— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock & Products 



1985/86 



1986/87 



1987/88 



1988/89 



1989/90 



1990/91 P 



1991/92 F 



Wheat 

Area (hectares) 
Production (metric lone) 
Export i (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton*) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton*) 3/ 

Coarse grain s 
Area (hectare*) 

Production (metric tone) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tone) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Rice, ml lied 
Arse (hectare e) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tone) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stock* (metric tone) 3/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tone) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Oilseeds 

Crush (metric tons) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports(metrictons) 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 

Meals 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Oils 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 
Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending stocks (bales) 



Red meat 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric ions) 1/ 

Poultry 5/ 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (met rte ions) 1/ 

Dairy 
MilK production (metric tone) 









Million units 








230-2 

601.0 

84.8 

496.0 

109.7 


228.2 
531.1 
91.2 
622.9 
177.7 


219.9 
602.4 
106.1 

531.6 
148.6 


217.9 
5013 

97.2 
531.7 
118.0 


226.4 

537.9 

96.2 

634,9 

121.0 


231.7 
594.1 
92.9 
673,8 
141.3 


222,7 
646.9 

106.9 
561.3 

126.9 


£42.0 
844.0 
83.2 
779.7 
208,2 


337.1 

833.3 

83.7 

807.5 
234.0 


324.7 
796.1 
82.9 
816.6 
213.6 


326.0 
731.8 
94.2 
795.9 
149.3 


322,9 
802.9 
100.0 
929.6 
123,7 


315.8 

832.9 

85.8 

820.0 
136.5 


323.8 

801.4 

87.8 

810.4 

127.5 


145.0 
319.2 

12.6 
319,7 

55.4 


145.4 
318.3 

129 
322.3 

51.4 


141,9 

316,4 

11.9 

321,8 

46.0 


145.8 

15^1 
329.7 

48,3 


1466 

344.3 

12.1 

337.7 
55.0 


1469 

352.0 
12.3 

347.6 
50.4 


146.1 

346.2 

t3.5 

352.2 

55,4 


717.2 
1,664.2 

180 6 
1,566.1 

433.1 


710.7 
1.682.7 

187.8 
1,6527 

463,1 


686,5 

1,614.9 

200.9 

1.670.0 
408.1 


689.7 
1.564.9 

206.5 
1.657.3 

315.6 


696.1 
1,685.1 

208.3 
1701.2 

299.7 


694.4 
1.779.0 

191.0 

1741.4 

337,2 


6926 
1.096.5 

208.2 
1.723,9 

309.6 


155.1 

196.2 

£4.5 

26.8 


161,8 

194.9 

37.7 

23.3 


168,5 

210.6 

39,5 

24.0 


166.4 

204.2 
32.0 
22.2 


173.2 

214.1 

36.0 

23,2 


178.8 

217,7 

33.8 

23.3 


184.2 

224.1 

35.8 

23.7 


105.0 
£4.4 


110.7 
36.7 


115.4 
35.8 


112.2 
37.9 


1179 

39.1 


121.0 
39,8 


124.2 
40.4 


49.4 

18.4 


50.4. 
169 


53,3 
17.5 


53.9 
18.3 


57.6 

20.0 


58.9 
20.2 


60.5 
203 


317 

80.4 
20.3 
76.9 

48,5 


29.5 
70.7 
26.0 
828 

35,9 


31.0 
81.0 
23,2 

84.1 
32.9 


337 

84.6 
25.9 
85.2 
32.1 


31.6 
79.9 
24.0 

86.6 
26.3 


33.0 
87,0 
23.1 
85,6 
28-6 


34.3 

95.4 
22,8 

85.8 
38.1 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 P 


1992 F 


109.8 

108.6 

6.6 


112.8 

110.8 
6.7 


116.5 

114.5 

7.1 


117,8 

116.5 

7,2 


120.0 

117.8 

7.3 


119.1 
117.1 

7.7 


119,9 

117,5 

7.7 


30.2 
29.9 

1.3 


31.4 
31.0 

1,5 


33.1 
32.7 

17 


34.3 

338 

1.8 


36.2 
35.8 

2.1 


37.7 

37.1 

2,2 


393 

36.8 

2.3 



425.9 



425.7 



429.0 



434,9 



442.6 



426,9 



425.3 



1/ Excludes tntra-EC trade. 2/ Where slocks date not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 3/ Stocks data are based on 
differing marketing years & do not represent levels at a given date, Data not available for all countries; Includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but 
not absolute levet. 4/ Calendar year data. 1986 data correspond with 1985/86, etc. 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic of China before 1986, 
P ■ preliminary. F ■ forecast 

information contacts: Crops 4 Carol Whitton (202) 219-0824: red meat & poultry. Linda Bailey (202) 219-1285: dairy. Sara Short (202) 219-0770, 
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Table 24.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Export commodities 
Wheat, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf porta ($/bu>) 
Corn,f r 0>b. weeel.Gulf port*(ifbu.) 
Grain eorghum. f.o.b. ve*eel. 

Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybeans, r.ab. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybean oil, Decatur (ctsTlbJ 
Soybean meal. Decatur (Sfton) 

Cotton > 8 -market avg. spot (ctsJIb.) 
Tobacco, avg. price at auction (cteJlbJ 
Rice, f.o.b. mill. Houston (S/cwt) 
Inedible tallow, Chicago (ctsJIb.) 

Import commodities 
Coffee. N.Y. spot ($/!b.> 
Rubber. N.Y. spot (cteJIb.) 
Cocoa bean*. N.Y. (S/lb.) 

Information contact: MaryTeymourian (202) 219-0824. 





Annual 








1991 








1992 


1989 


1990 


1991 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


4.65 
2.85 


3.72 
2.79 


3,52 
2.75 


3.13 
2.74 


3.63 
2.77 


4.00 
2.79 


4.09 
2.74 


4.40 
2.73 


4.65 
2.79 


483 
2.91 


2.70 

7.oe 

20 21 

2ifl.se 


2.66 

fl.24 

22.75 

169.37 


2.60 

6.05 
20.14 

172.90 


2.72 

6.08 
21.48 

164.01 


2.71 
6.26 

20.02 
192.23 


2.74 
5.99 

19.06 
181.83 


2.70 

5.97 

18.52 

178.38 


2.70 

5.91 

18.67 

171.38 


2.86 

6,00 
18.61 

172.43 


2.98 

6,06 

18.66 

173.86 


63.78 

101.74 
15.66 
14.71 


71.25 

166.06 

15.52 

13.54 


69.68 

173.53 

10.46 

13.26 


77.69 

171.70 
16.00 
12.91 


62.54 

178.46 
17.00 
13.50 


68.28 

176.02 

16.60 

13,68 


54.70 

181.93 
17.00 
13J1 


53,89 

179.98 

17.50 

1250 


61.53 

175.95 
17.60 




60.76 

17492 

17.50 




1.04 

50.65 

0.55 


0.81 

46.28 

0.56 


0.71 
45.73 

0.52 


0.80 
48.92 

0.53 


0.68 

44.45 

0.66 


0.61 
44.54 

0.56 


0.59 

44.75 
0.57 


0.67 

44.16 
0.69 


0.57 

43.11 

0.66 


0.51 

43.95 

0.51 



Table 25.— Indexes of Real Trade -Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates ^. 



Total LLS. trade 2/ 

Agricultural trade 
U.S. market e 
U.S. competitor a 

Wheat 
U.S. market* 
U.S. competitors 

Soybean a 
U.S. market! 
U.S. competitor* 

Corn 

U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Cotton 
U.S. market* 
U.S. com pat it ore 



1991 



1992 



May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 
1985x100 


OctP 


NovP 


DecP 


JanP 


FebP 


MarP 


67.1 


69 3 


69.1 


68.2 


66.6 


66.0 


63,9 


62.4 


62.3 


63.6 


62.8 


79.7 
77.5 


80.8 
77.9 


80.6 
779 


79.9 
76.9 


78.6 
75.8 


782 
77.0 


77.0 
76.4 


76.0 
7fc2 


75.3 
76.5 


76.9 
76,8 


76.2 
767 


98.6 
71.5 


98.7 
72.1 


99.0 
719 


98.2 
71,1 


66.4 

70,3 


97.2 
69.9 


96.4 
69.4 


95.5 

69.6 


94.7 

70.1 


95.3 
71.0 


94.9 

71.0 


68.4 
57.9 


70.2 

56.8 


697 
56.6 


68.8 
54,8 


67.4 

54.1 


66.7 

56,0 


65.0 
54.4 


63.8 
67.7 


63.2 
58,5 


63.6 
58.7 


62.8 
59.5 


73,5 
64.9 


74.6 

65,7 


74.1 
65.1 


73.7 
64.3 


723 
62 8 


71.3 
625 


70.1 
61.4 


69.3 
00.4 


68.3 
60,0 


68.9 
60.6 


68.2 
59.9 


74.9 
89 8 


75,8 
89,4 


75.6 
88.8 


75.2 
88.4 


74.1 
86.8 


73,6 
96.8 


72.7 
96.9 


72.2 
96.1 


71.7 
95,1 


72.4 
94.3 


J2.0 
93.8 



V Real Indexes adjust nominal exchange rate* toe differences lit rates of inflation, to avoid the distortion caused by high-inflation countries. A higher value 
means the dollar ha* appreciated. See the October 1988 Issue of Agricultural Outlook for a di*cu**ion of the calcufetione and the weights used. 2J Federal 
Reserve Board Index of trade-weighted value of the U.S, dollar against 10 major currencle*. Weight* are based on relative Importance In world Anancta) 
markets, P» preliminary. 

Information contact: Tim Baxter. Oavid Stalllngs (202) 219-0718, 

Table 26.— Trade Balance 



Exports 

Agricultural 
Nonagricul rural ■ 

Tota™2/ 
Imports 
Agricultural 
Nonagrfcultural 

Total 3/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Non agricultural 

Total 

1/ Fiscal year* begin October 1 & end September 30, Recai year 1991 began Oct. 1 . 1990 & ended Sept. 30. 1991. 2/ Domestic export! including 
Department of Defense shipments (FAS. value). 3/ Import* for consumption (custom* value). F» forecast. —■ not available. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonaJd (202) £19-0622. 











Fiscal year 1/ 








Jan 


1965 


1988 


1987 


1988 


1969 
$ million 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 


1992 


31.201 
179.236 

210.437 


28.312 
179,291 

206.603 


27.878 
202.911 
230.787 


36.316 
268.856 
293,972 


30.590 
301.269 

340.869 


40.220 
326,069 
366.279 


37.609 
356.682 
394.291 


40.000 


3668 
2*230 

32.698 


19.740 
313.722 
333,482 


20.684 
342,846 

383.730 


20.650 
367.374 
386.024 


21.014 
409,138 
430,152 


21.478 
441.076 
462.561 


22.560 
458,101 

480,661 


22.588 
483.720 

488.308 


22.000 


2.051 

37.112 
39,163 


11.461 

-134.480 
-123.025 


5.428 
-163.SS5 
-168.127 


7.226 

-164.463 
-157,287 


14.302 
-150.482 
-138.180 


18.114 

-130.806 
-121.692 


17.660 
-132.042 
-114.382 


15,021 
107.038 
-92.017 


18.000 


1.817 
-7.882 
-8.265 
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Table 27.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPORTS 

Animal*, live (no.) 1/ 

Meats & prop*.. excL poultry (mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 

Poultry meats (mt} 

Fats. oils. & greases (mt) 

Hide* & shine Inct. furakins 
Cattle hides, whole (no.) 1/ 
Mink pelts (no.) 1/ 

Grains & feeds (mt) 
Wheat (mt) 
Wheat flour {mt) 
Rice (mt) 

Feed grains, Inci. products (ml) 
Feeds & fodders (mt) 
Other grain products (mt) 

Fruits, nuts, & prep*, (mt) 
Fruit juices incl 
fro*. (1.000 hectoliters) 1/ 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton. excUinters (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & product* (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential oils (mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animals, live (no.) 1/ 

Meats & preps,. excL poultry (mt) 

Beef&veaf(mt) 

Pork (mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 
Poultry^ products 1/ 
Fats, oils. Agreases (mt) 
Hides & skins. Incl. lurskins 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Gralns&leeds(mt) 
Fruits, nuts, Apreps,. 

excl.Kricesfmt) 

Bananas & plantains (mt) 
Frurt juices (1 ,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetables & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (ml) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery stockS cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 
Oilseeds (mt) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

Beverages excl. fruit 
juices (1.000 hectoliters)!/ 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices 
Coffee, incl. products (mt) 
Cocoa beans & products (mt) 

Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 





Fiscal year* 


Jan 
1992 




Fiscal year* 


Jan 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 


1992 


1,000 units 








S million 






685 


1.235 


_ 


119 


361 


546 


_ 


47 


873 


937 


21 BOO 


92 


2.457 


2.774 


— 


262 


105 


43 


— 


7 


358 


293 


600 


35 


563 


628 


700 


53 


679 


737 


— 


64 


1.265 


1,169 


U00 


130 


459 


419 


— 


45 


^_ 


^_ 


^_ 


^ 


1,794 


1,453 


— 


126 


23.920 


21.608 


— 


1,921 


1.412 


1,193 


— 


106 


6,128 


3.941 


— 


425 


116 


74 


— 


5 


112,925 


100,016 





8,678 


16.6SS 


12,206 


3/13.300 


1.153 


28,068 


26,708 


33,000 


3.604 


4,212 


2,857 


474,300 


428 


451 


1,076 


900 


50 


198 


202 


— 


10 


2,491 


2.401 


2.100 


114 


830 


749 


700 


43 


69.384 


52.337 


46.900 


3.688 


8.094 


6,789 


6,300 


418 


11,153 


16.389 


5/11.500 


1.095 


1.828 


1.914 


^ 


190 


978 


1.105 


— 


127 


636 


685 


— 


64 


2.972 


2.949 


— 


260 


2.788 


3.038 


— 


242 


5.976 


6.310. 


__ 


584 


328 


338 


— 


31 


2.243 


2,589 


— 


209 


2.079 


2.597 


^ 


214 


218 


239 


200 


22 


1 h 359 


1.533 


1,500 


125 


1.666 


1.565 


1.600 


190 


2.704 


2.605 


2,400 


290 


566 


514 


— 


84 


573 


618 


600 


97 


447 


589 


— 


23 


187 


219 


' — 


9 


23,745 


21.976 


__ 


2.896 


6.099 


5.607 


6,600 


709 


17.669 


15.633 


—. 


2,082 


4.239 


3.811 


^ 


488 


17.229 


15,139 


18,100 


2.007 


3.942 


3,465 


4,000 


442 


4.7B0 


5,292 


— 


671 


1.032 


1.073 


— 


141 


1.296 


1.051 


— 


143 


829 


723 


— 


80 


14 


13 


^ 


1 


182 


183 


— 


17 


91 


92 


— 


9 


2.115 


2,441 


— 


205 



147.583 133.219 



134 h 500 



12.654 



40.220 



37 h 609 



40.000 



— 22.560 



22.588 



22.000 



3.668 



2,938 

1.142 

764 

340 


3,168 

1.191 

811 

322 


722 

340 


213 
103 

79 
20 


1.053 
2 h 848 

1.842 
888 


1,131 
3,016 
2.024 

866 


1,100 

1.800 

800 


97 
242 

189 
43 


255 
19 
47 


231 

33 
50 


— 


13 
3 


951 
129 
15 
182 
187 


807 

119 

19 

153 
175 


800 


46 

12 

2 

16 

18 


3.481 


4.163 


4.650 


403 


1.181 


1.271 


1.200 


105 


5.331 

3 h 238 

33,933 


5,648 
3.397 

27,948 


5.580 

3.400 
32.000 


571 

313 
2.343 


2.486 
926 

1.002 


2.740 
992 
737 


1,000 


276 
81 
81 


2243 
193 

30 
171 

1.769 


2.180 

215 

18 

169 

1.785 


220 
170 


257 

17 

1 

16 

134 


2.264 

58B 
20 
164 
519 
734 


2,185 

688 

16 

173 

538 

717 


2.100 

700 

200 


212 

63 
1 
17 
49 
55 


2.016 
634 

310 
1.171 


2.077 

445 

412 

1.220 


__ 


185 
27 
61 
97 


964 

206 

48 

710 


959 

161 

57 

750 


1.000 


83 

10 

8 

66 


13.543 


12.987 


— 


826 


1.867 


1.858 


— 


112 


2.202 
1.290 

698 


2.025 

1.116 
680 


2.055 

1.150 

690 


245 

138 
84 


3,465 
1,997 
1.042 


3.280 
1.831 

1.005 


1.800 
1.000 


372 

204 
128 


840 


792 


790 


79 


712 

1,229 


664 
1332 


700 


63 
127 



2.051 



'Fiscal years begin Oct. 1 & snd Sept. 30. Fiscal year 1991 began Oct. 1. 1990 & ended Sept. 30, 199 1. \f Not Included in totaJ voJume *ndal*o other 
dairy products for 1 989 & 1980. 21 Forecasts ft* footnoted items 2S-41 are based on tfighflv different groups of commodities , Heca 1990 exports of 
categories used in the 1991 forecasts were 2/676,000 m . tons. 3/ 16.014 million. 4/ 4.426 million i.e, includes flour. 5/ 1 1 ,065 million m. tons. 



categori 

6/ Lees than $500. 



F ■ forecast. — ■ not available. 



Information contact: Stephen MacDonaJd (202) 219-0822, 
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Fiscal year* 


1992 F 


Jan 
1992 


Change from year* 
1990 1991 


earlier 
1992 F 


Jan 


Region & country 


1000 


1901 


1002 






S million 








Percent 






WESTERN EUROPE 


7 + 3*7 


7,312 


7.400 


626 


4 





1 


16 


European Community (EC-12) 


6.873 


6 T 77fc 


6.000 


784 


4 


-1 


1 


18 


Belg i u m-Lu*em bou rg 


426 


464 


— 


37 


-1 


9 


— — 


'5 


Franca 


460 


571 


— 


57 


-1 


22. 


— 


.7 


Germany 


1.154 


1.135 


— 


04 


17 


* 


— 


-« 


Italy 


702 


675 


— 


104 


15 


-4 


~~ 


49 


Netherlands 


1,636 


1,561 





103 


-11 


-5 


— 


32 


United Kingdom 


760 


863 


— 


74 


3 


16 


— 


4 


Portugal 


338 


251 


— 


37 


10 


-28 


^ 


17 


Spain , Incl. Canary Islands 


976 


655 


— 


132 


15 


-12 


^~ 


20 


Other Western Europe 


403 


536 


500 


42 


-3 


9 





-3 


Switzerland 


171 


194 


- 


17 


3 


13 


"~ 


-3 


EASTERN EUROPE 


475 


306 


200 


26 


35 


-43 


-33 


20 


Poland 


101 


46 


— 


3 


J 24 


-54 


— 


-42 


Yugoslavia 


120 


74 


— 


8 


v 69 


-43 


- — 


402 


Romania 


210 


82 


— 


11 


239 


-61 


^~ 


46 


USSR 


3.006 


1,758 


2.500 


313 


-9 


-42 


30 


11* 


ASIA 


18.174 


16 T 094 


17.200 


1.463 


-3 


-11 


7 


6 


West Asia (Mideast) 


1.098 


1.430 


1 T 600 


109 


-12 


-28 


14 


13 


Turkey 


260 


224 


. — 


9 


9 


-14 


-~ 


-14 


Iraq 


407 











-37 


-100 








Israel, fncl. Gaza & W, Bank 


285 


287 


— 


26 


-14 


1 


— 


11 


Saudi Arabia 


502 


536 


600 


30 


"4 


7 


20 


-« 


South Asia 


723 


375 





30 


-36 


-48 


— 


58 


Bangladesh 


120 


67 


— 


1 


-44 


-44 


— 


-84 


India 


lie 


95 


— 


10 


-52 


-18 


— 


-37 


Pakistan 


391 


144 


200 


28 


-35 


-63 


-75 


5.507 


China 


900 


668 


1.000 


98 


-39 


-27 


43 


155 


Japan 


8 .1 55 


7,736 


8.000 


703 





-5 


4 


6 


Southeast Asia 


1.184 


1.239 


— 


141 


21 


5 


— 


-3 


Indonesia 


277 


279 


^ 


36 


28 


1 


— 


-13 


Philippines 


351 


373 


400 


30 


2 


6 





6 


Other East Asia 


5.206 


4.646 


4.800 


398 


13 


-11 


2 


-8 


Taiwan 


1.819 


1,739 


1.800 


146 


14 


-4 


6 


-10 


Korea. Rep. 


2.701 


2.159 


2.200 


184 


10 


-20 





-5 


Hong Kong 


685 


745 


800 


63 


19 





14 


-13 


AFRICA 


2.011 


1.884 


1.800 


148 


-12 


-6 


-5 


-15 


North Africa 


1.527 


1.388 


1.300 


120 


-15 


-9 


-7 


-14 


Morocco 


164 


129 


^ 


10 


-24 


-21 


" — 


-31 


Algeria 
Sub- Sahara 


491 


479 


500 


29 


-11 


-2 


10 


-38 


763 


692 


700 


73 


-20 


-9 





3 


464 


496 


500 


28 





2 





-19 


Nigeria 
Rep. S, Africa 


32 


44 


— 


5 


7 


37 


— 


64 


81 


74 


— 


T * 


43 


-9 


— 


-45 


LATIN AMERICA & CARIBBEAN 


5 T 155 


5,500 


5J0O 


479u 


-5 


7 


4 


18 


Brazil 


105 


271 


200 


6 


-30 


159 


-33 


-57 


Caribbean Islands 


1,008 


1.010 


— * 


79 








— 


2 


Central America 


463 


407 


— 


38 


3 


7 


" — 


42 


Colombia 


147 


124 


— 


15 


8 


-18 


— 





Mexico 


2.666 


2.SS4 


3.000 


279 


-3 


8 


3 


27 


Peru 


187 


150 


— 


19 


132 


-20 


— 


60 


Venezuela 


345 


307 


400 


26 


-41 


-11 





31 


CANADA 


3715 


4,409 


4.700 


366 


70 


19 


7 


8 


OCEANIA 


317 


346 


400 


23 


18 


w 


0- 


-18 


TOTAL 


40,220 


37.609 


40.000 


3.668 


2 


-6 


6 


14 


Developed countries 


19.863 


20.104 


20.400 


1,042 


10 


2, 


1 


10 


Less developed countries 


15.966 


14.769 


15.800 


1230 


-3 


-% 


7, 


3 


Centrally planned countries 


4.300 


2.736 


3 T 800 


437 


-15 


-38 


41 


112 


"Ratal ware beoln Oct. 1 & end Sec 


t,30. Fiscal vs 


iar 1991 began C 


>Ct, 1.1000 8 


i ended Sept. 


30,1991. 


F * forecast. 


— ■ not available. 



iscal ye; 
Note: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada, 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Farm Income 



Table 29.— Farm Income Statistics 



1, Farm receipt! 

Cropi {IncL, not CCC loom} 

Livestock 

Farm related 1/ 

2, Direct Government payment! 
Cash payment* 

Value of PIK commodities 

3 h Groescash income(1+2)2/ 

4. Nonmoney Income 3/ 

5. Value of in veritofy char ge 

8. Total flross farm income (3+446) 

7. Cash expense* 4/ 
I- Total expentee 

9. Net ceeh Income (4-7) 

10. Net farm income (3-8) 
Deneted [1 ee7$) 

11. Off-farm Income 

12. Loan changei 6/; Real eel ate 

13. St: Non-reat estate 

14. Rentallncome plus m Notary change 
16. Capital expenditure* 6/ 

16> Netca«hllow(9+l2+l3+14-l6) 



1062 



37-0 



Calendar year 



^1983 



33-4 



1084 



IMS 



1988 



1987 
I billion 



1988 



1980 



1090 1001 F 



36.0 



30.1 



26.9 



38.7 



49.0 



£2,0 



654 



66 



1992 F 



147-6 
72.3 


141.9 
67.2 

60.6 
6.1 


147.7 

69.9 

72.9 

4,9 


150.1 

74.3 

69,6 

6.0 


140.2 

637 

71-6 

5.7 


148.3 
65.fi 

76.0 
6.6 


167.3 

71.6 

79.4 

6.3 


166.6 

76.8 
64-1 

8,1 


176.8 

60-4 

69.6 

6.7 


174 

81 

88 

7 


163 

61 

82 

6 


to 170 
10 65 
10 65 
108 


3.6 

3.6 
0.0 


9.3 
4.1 

6,2 


8.4 
4.0 
4,6 


7.7 
7.6 

0.1 


11.8 
8.1 
3.7 


16.7 
6.6 

10.1 


14.5 
7.1 
7.4 


10.0 
0.1 
1.7 


9,3 

6-4 
0.0 


8 
6 




7 

7 



to 10 

to 10 
tcl 


161.3 
14.3 
-1-4 

164-1 


161.1 

13.6 

-10.9 

163.9 


166.1 
5.9 
6.0 

166.0 


167.0 

6.6 

-2.3 

161.2 


1626 

6.5 

-2,2 

166.1 


165.1 

6.6 

-2.3 

166.4 


171.9 

6.1 

-3.6 

174.6 


179.0 

6.1 

4.3 

100.3 


186.0 
6.3 
2,0 

195.1 


162 
6 


188 


178 
5 


186 


to 156 
to7 
to 6 

to104 


113-2 

140,3 


112.6 
139.6 


116.7 
141.9 


110.7 
132.4 


105,0 
126.1 


109.6 
12B.7 


114.6 
133.9 


120.5 

140.2 


124,2 

144-3 


125 
146 


126 
146 


to 132 
tclM 


36.1 


38.4 
14.2 
16.3 


37,4 

26.1 
287 


47.1 

28.8 
30,6 


47.8 
31.0 
324 


55.3 

39.7 
39.7 


67.4 
40.0 
39.1 


60.4 
60.1 
46,2 


61.8 

60-6 
46.0 


67 
42 
36 


49 

37 
30 


to 56 
to 43 
to 36 


36.4 


37.0 


39.2 


66-2 


64.6 


663 


67.2 


67,3 


67.0 


60 


69 


to 62 


3,0 
34 


1.4 
0.9 


36 
-0.8 


-66 
-9.6 


-0.8 
-11.0 


-8,0 
-4.6 


-4.8 

-0,3 


-2 3 
0.1 


-1.9 
13 


~0 
1 



-1 


to 2 
tol 


6.7 
13.3 


6.6 
12.7 


8.4 
12.6 


83 

0,2 


72 

8.6 


7.1 

11.2 


7.9 

11.3 


1.0 
1^6 


8.6 
13.4 


12 


11 
11 


to 14 
to 14 



60 to 66 



1/ Income from machine hire, custom work. salei of forest product!, & other mlecellaneoue oath ■ourcea. 2/ Number* ire parentheeea Indicate the combination of Itemi 
required to calculate e given Item. 3/ Value of home consumption of ael reproduced food & Imputed grot* rental value of farm dwelling*. 4/ Exclude! capital consumption, 
perquisite* to hired labor & farm household expenses- 5/ Exclude* farm household!. Total may not add because of rounding- F ■ forecast. — ■ not available. 

Information conuct: Robert McBroy[202) 219-0600. 



Table 30.— Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector. 



Assets 

Reel estate 

N on -real estate 
Livestock & poultry 
Machinery & motor 
vehicle* 
Crops stored 2/ 
Purchased inputt 
Financial aeeete 
Total farm assets 

Liabilities 
Real estate debt 3/ 
Non-real estate debt 4/ 
Tote I farm debt 
Total farm equity 



Selected retios 
Oebt-ro-a seels 
Debt-to-equrty 
Debt -to-net cash income 



1982 



1963 



Calendar year 1/ 



1984 



1986 



1966 



1987 
% billion 



19B8 



1989 



1990 



lOOtr- 



1902 F 



750.0 

195.6 

53,0 


753,4 

191.0 

49.6 


6617 
106.0 

40.5 


666,1 

187.4 

46.3 


542,2 

182,3 

47,8 


578,6 

194.2 
5fl,0 


699,4 

205.8 
62.2 


605.1 

214.7 

66.2 


014.4 

220.0 

69-1 


624 

221 
66 


025 
221 

66 


to 635 
to 231 
to 72 


86.0 
20,4 

29.7 
946.1 


85.6 
24.4 

30.0 
944.0 


65,0 

26,3 

2,0 

32,6 

857.1 


82.9 

22.0 

1,2 

33.3 

772.0 


81.5 

10.6 

2-1 

34.5 

724,0 


80.0 

17.8 

3.0 

35.1 

772,5 


62.0 

22.7 

3.3 

35.4 
606.1 


85.8 

23.3 

2.7 

36.0 

819.7 


87.4 

22,4 

2.8 

38.5 
634.6 


69 

23 

3 

40 

646 


86 

20 

2 

30 

650 


to 92 
10 24 
104 
to 43 
1o 660 


101.8 

87.0 

186.8 

7663 


103.2 

67.0 

101.1 

752.0 


106.7 

87.1 

193.8 

6633 


100.1 

77.5 

177.6 

696.0 


00.4 

66.0 

157.0 

607.0 


82,4 

62.0 

144.4 

626.1 

Percent 


77.0 
61.7 

130.4 
665.8 


75.3 

61.8 

137.1 

082.0 


73,4 

03.1 
1365 

698.2 


73 

04 

137 

708 


72 

63 
136 

710 


to 76 
to 07 
to 142 
to 720 


20.0 
26.0 

496 


20,2 
25.4 

496 


22.6 
29,2 

511 


23.0 
29.8 
377 


21.7 
27.7 

323 


18.7 

23.0 
201 


17.3 
20.0 
243 


10.7 

20.1 
231 


10.3 
19.0 
221 


10 

10 

235 


10 

19 

240 


to 17 

to 20 
to 260 



1/ As of Dec. 31 . 2/ Non-CCC crops held on farms plus value above loan rate* for crops held under CCC. 3/ Excludes debt on operator dwellings* but 
Includes CCC storage and drying facilities loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nonfarm purposes, F^forecaet. 

Information contacts: Ken Erlckson or Jim Ryan (202)219-0708. 
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Livestock & products 



Crops 1/ 



Total!/ 



Region & 
State 






Dec 


Jan 






Dec 


Jan 






Dec 


Jan 




1090 


1991 


1901 


1902 


1090 


1091 


1991 


1902 


1090 


1901 


1991 


1092 














$ million 2/ 












NORTH ATLANTIC 


























Main* 


220 


216 


21 


21 


240 


203 


17 


18 


460 


418 


37 


40 


New Htm pah Ira 


63 


63 


5 


6 


71 


70 


5 





134 


133 


10 


12 


Vermont 


398 


365 


33 


34 


40 


51 


3 


3 


447 


416 


38 


38 


Massachusetts 


110 


116 


10 


11 


303 


337 


33 


27 


418 


453 


43 


38 


Rhode Island 


13 


13 


1 


1 


68 


68 


8 


3 


71 


71 


9 


4 


Connecticut 


106 


103 


25 


18 


250 


253 


15 


66 


440 


440 


40 


73- 


New York 


1,063 


1.766 


165 


1&8 


1,023 


1,067 


92 


64 


3,006 


2,833 


257 


222 


New Jersey 


106 


100 


.17 


17 


452 


464 


30 


20 


647 


663 


47 


37 


Pennsylvania 


2,714 


2,478 


251 


200 


1,053 


1.0O9 


85 


108 


3.767 


3,487 


338 


309 


NORTH CENTRAL 


























Ohio 


1.836 


1,662 


109 


123 


2,335 


2,285 


171 


190 


4,172 


3,946 


370 


322 


Indiana 


2,060 


1,892 


161 


138 


2,871 


2,506 


128 


212 


4,931 


4,488 


289 


350 


Illinois 


2.477 


2,288 


202 


150 


5,461 


6.198 


347 


708 


7,936 


7,488 


550 


860 


Michigan 


1,398 


1277 


112 


108 


1.785 


1,787 


197 


174 


3,183 


3,064 


309 


282 


Wisconsin 


4,681 


4.162 


394 


360 


1,125 


1,175 


100 


128 


5.700 


5,337 


600 


488 


Minnesota 


3,768 


3,485 


302 


279 


3.253 


3,386 


271 


318 


7.011 


6,871 


674 


597 


Iowa 


6,882 


5,602 


68S 


388 


4,437 


4,539 


297 


558 


10.319 


10,040 


985 


040 


Missouri 


2,271 


2,155 


234 


144 


1,668 


1.673 


122 


1S3 


3,939 


3.828 


356 


327 ' 


North Dakota 


813 


S03 


72 


102 


1.724 


1.019 


213 


190 


2,537 


2,722 


285 


201 


South Dakota 


2.313 


2,239 


188 


107 


1.036 


1.089 


65 


84 


3,349 


3,327 


254 


281 


Nebraska 


6.037 


5,950 


444 


473 


2,808 


2,951 


246 


407 


8,845 


8,901 


692 


880 


Kan sat 


4.806 


4,731 


327 


449 


2,090 


2,123 


184, 


284 


0,996 


0,854 


512 


732 


SOUTHERN 
Delaware 


460 


431 


40 


37 


184 


175 


11 


7 


644 


605 


51 


44 


Maryland 
Virginia 


828 
1.370 


785 


66 


70 


517 


509 


33 


28 


1,345 


1295 


99 


99 


1,352 


91 


95 


741 


726 


78 


43 


2,120 


2,078 


189 


13a 


West Virginia 


269 


267 


20 


10 


70 


74 


12 





338 


342 


31 


24 


North Carolina 


2,653 


2,644 


210 


175 


2,214 


2,272 


123 


76 


4,867 


4,810 


334 


249 


South Carolina 


677 


568 


44 


44 


560 


674 


44 


35 


1.176 


1,231 


88 


70 


Georgia 
Florida 


2,268 


2,064 


186 


156 


1,574 


1,828 


132 


71 


3,842 


3,892 


318 


227 


1,260 


1 200 


120 


06 


4,448 


4,836 


472 


495 


5.708 


6,036 


801 


592 


Kentucky 


1,608 


1,632 


115 


110 


1,400 


1,480 


517 


336 


3,098 


3,112 


632 


440 


Tennessee 


1,111 


1.051 


ae 


83 


92S 


970 


' 205 


101 


2,030 


2.021 


293 


184 


Alabama 


2,083 


2,010 


157 


145 


655 


753 


87 


54 


2.737 


2,763 


224 


200 


Mississippi 


1,322 


1,291 


110 


93 


1,111 


1191 


246 


153 


2.433 


2,482 


356 


240 


Arkansas 


2,706 


2,575 


211 


206 


1,553 


1,836 


210 


158 


4,259 


4,410 


421 


385 


Louisiana 


637 


617 


57 


40 


1.284 


1261 


240 


143 


1921 


1,879 


297 


188 


Oklahoma 


2,363 


2,382 


156 


174 


1.191 


1.049 


96 


105 


3,554 


3,431 


252 


270 


Texas 


7.712 


7,803 


543 


678 


4 r 268 


4,496 


480 


364 


11961 


12,189 


1030 


1042 


WESTERN 


























Montana 


864 


854 


69 


94 


742 


746 


99 


114 


1,606 


1600 


107 


207 


Idaho 


1.154 


1.099 


80 


103 


1,781 


1,560 


,172 


134 


2,935 


2 r 865 


252 


237 


Wyoming 


610 


616 


37 


38 


167 


162 


26 


12 


767 


777 


63 


50 


Colorado 


3,020 


2,006 


266 


257 


1,134 


1,099 


113 


90 


4,213 


4,005 


381 


357 


New Mexico 


1,046 


1,026 


85 


95 


463 


477 


47 


23 


1.620 


1,503 


132 


118 


Arizona 


810 


823 


108 


65 


1046 


1206 


151 


123 


1,865 


2,029 


259 


188 


Utah 


676 


555 


52 


46 


170 


107 


14 


14 


755 


722 


66 


60 


Nevada 


218 


213 


15 


19 


115 


93 








333 


311 


24 


25 


Washington 

Oregon 

California 


1,306 


1,318 


114 


110 


2.420 


2,698 


245 


241 


3,816 


4,010 


359 


351 


7S5 


751 


57 


66 


- 1,557 


1546 


112 


93 


2,312 


2 r 207 


168 


160 


6,615 


5,474 


636 


434 


13,344 


13.370 


1053 


628 


18.850 


18,843 


1.688 


1,062 


Alaska 


a 


8 


1 


1 


19 


19 


2 


1 


27 


27 


3 


2 


Hawaii 


88 


80 


7 


7 


499 


439 


41 


42 


568 


578 


48 


40 


UNITED STATES 


80,623 


85.742 


7.605 


6,035 


80,364 


82,002 


7.694 


7,458 


100,937 


167.743 


15,298 * 


14.393 



1/ Sales of farm producta include receipts from commodities placed under nonrecourse CCC loans, plus additional Gains realized on redemptions during the 
period. 2/ Estimates as ot end of current month, Totals may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 219-0806. 
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Table 32.— Cash Receipts From Farming 



Annual 



1991 



1986 19B7 1988 1989 1990 1901 Jan 

S million 
135.303 141.759 151.082 160.893 160.987 167.743 15.161 



Sept 



16.021 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



19.242 17.899 16,298 



Farm martetlnos & CCC ioans* J 

Livestock & product! 
M0«L animal i 
Dairy product* 
Poultry & eggs 
Other 

Crops 
Food grain i 
Feed crept 
Cotton (lint & wad) 
Tobacco 

OH -bearing crops 
Vegetables & melon* 
Fftit* & tree nuts 
Other 

Government p*ymeme 

Total 

* Sal a i of farm product a include receipts from commodities placed under nonrecourse CCC loans, pfua additional Oalnt realized on redemption* during the period. 
Information contact: Roger Strickland (202)219-0806. 



1992 

Jan 



14.^ 



71,553 
39.081 
17.724 
12,701 
2.048 


75.994 
44,478 
17.727 
11,616 
2.274 


79,437 
46.492 
17.041 
12,868 
2,436 


84.131 
46,857 
19.396 
16.372 
2,507 


89.623 
51.677 
20,199 
16^270 
2 ATI 


65.742 

50.325 
18.321 
14.641 

2.455 


7.400 
4.582 
1.457 

1.180 
190 


7.316 
4.374 
1.508 
1.217 
217 


8.102 
5.052 
1.617 
1.206 
168 


7,438 
4.285 
1.586 
1,264 
313 


7.605 
4 t 326 
1.810 
1,306 
153 


6.935 
4.001 
1.065 
1.074 
196 


63,749 
6,741 

16,911 
3,371 
1.894 


65.764 

6.776 

14.676 

4.189 

1.816 


71.046 
7.467 

14,298 
4,546 
2.083 


76.761 
8.247 

17.081 
5,040 
2.415 


80,364 
7.876 

19.116 
5.234 
2,736 


62 .002 
7.200 

19.278 
6.006 

2,698 


7.752 

£.411 
779 
433 


7,696 
823 

1.60Q 
231 
470 


11.140 

358 

2,381 

798 

328 


10.46T 

682 

2.627 

1.617 
188 


7.694 

584 
1,536 
1.147 

692 


7.458 
770 

2.392 
729 
432 


10.614 

8.865 
7.2S2 
9,101 


11,283 
9.002 
8,062 

10.16* 


13,500 
9.787 
9.204 

10,760 


11.806 

11.461 

9.257 

11,415 


12,403 

11.533 

9.306 

12.160 


12,597 

11,799 

9.6S6 

12,308 


1.237 

745 
531 
762 


1.23S 
1.268 
1.124 
1,031 


3,275 
1,204 
1 t 224 
1.071 


1.675 
552 

1.357 
1.762 


766 

467 

1.128 

1.373 


1.160 
785 
425 
766 


11.113 

147.116 


16.747 
158.606 


14.480 
165,662 


10.687 
171.780 


9,298 
179.286 


8,124 
175.667 


53 
15.214 


103 
15.116 


1.391 
20.633 


320 
18.219 


1.373 
16,571 


71 

14,464 



Table 33.— Farm Production Expenses. 



Feed purchased 
Livestock PUf chased 
Seed purchased 
Farm-origin Input* 

Fertilizer*. Nme 
Fuels lolls 
Hectftcity 
Pestiddes 
Manufactured Inputs 

: hofMerm Intsrett 
Real estate Interest 1/ 
Total Interest charge* 

Repair 6. maintenance 1/ 2/ 
Contract & hired labor 
Machine hire A custom work 

Marketing, sto/age. & 
transportation 

Misc. operating expenses 1/ 
Other operating expenses 

Capital consumption 1/ 
Taxes 1/ 

Net rent to nonoperator 
landlord 
Other overhead expenses 

Total production expenses 











Calendar year 












1083 


1984 ' 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1984 
$ million 


1889 


1990 


1001 F 




1992 F 


20,573 

0.818 

2.590 

32,061 


19,383 
9.487 
3,386 

32,256 


10.949 
9.184 
3.128 

29.261 


17.472 

9,758 

3,186 

30.418 


17.463 

11.842 

3.259 

32.664 


20.393 

12,764 

3.350 

36*515 


21.002 

13.138 

3.558 

37.698 


20.727 

14.737 

3.582 

30.046 


20,000 

14,000 

4,000 

38.000 


18.000 

12,000 

3.000 

36,000 


to 22.000 

to 15.000 
to 5,000 
to 41.000 


7,065 
7.211 
1.982 
3.870 

20.118 


8,361 
7.296 
2,060 
4.688 
22.404 


7.513 
6.435 
1.878 
4,334 
20.160 


6,320 
5,310 
1.795 
4324 
18,249 


6.453 
4,967 
2.156 
4.512 
18.077 


6.947 
5.091 
2.278 

4.577 
18.803 


7,249 

4,983 

1.990 

5,437 

19.659 


7.137 
5.951 
1.944 
5.727 

20.750 


7.000 

6,000 
2.000 

6 T 0O0 
21.000 


0.000 
6,000 
1.000 
5.000 

20.000 


1o 8.000 

to 7.000 
to 3,000 
10 7.000 
to 24.000 


10.615 
10.815 
21.430 


10.396 
10.733 
21.129 


8.735 

9.878 
18,613 


7.367 

9.131 

16.498 


6.767 

8.187 

14.954 


6.797 

7.885 
14.682 


6.910 
7.781 
14.001 


O.805 
7.667 

14.472 


7.000 

7.000 
14.000 


6.000 
6.000 

12,000 


to 9.000 
10 8.000 

1o 15.000 


6.529 
8.938 
2.213 


6.416 
9.427 
2.600 


0.370 

10,008 

2.354 


6.426 

9.484 
2.0M 


6.761 
9.975 
2.105 


6.600 
10.441 
2.350 


7,272 

11.110 

2.074 


7.283 
12.543 

2.634 


6.000 
14.000 

3.000 


7.000 
12,000 
2.000 


to 9.000 

to 16.000 
to 4.000 


3.904 
10.961 
32.545 


4.012 
10.331 
32.751 


4.127 
10.010 
32.668 


3.652 

9,759 

31.420 


4.078 
11,327 
34.246 


3.450 
11.404 
34,445 


4.080 
12.446 
37.582 


3.972 
12.236 
38.069 


4.000 
11.000 

41.000 


3.000 

10,000 
41-000 


to 5.000 

to 14.000 
to46j000 


23.7S8 

4.465 


20.847 
4.337 


19,200 
4.642 


17,788 
4.612 


10.740 
4363 


17.076 
4.846 


17,553 
6,127 


17.646 
5.623 


18,000 
6.000 


16.000 

6.000 


to 20,000 
to 7.000 


5.211 
33.434 


8.150 

33,334 


7.690 
31,631 


6.099 
28.499 


7.304 
28!897 


7.445 
20.367 


7.911 
30.590 


8.177 
31.345 


8.000 
32.000 


7,000 
30.000 


to 9.0OO 
to 35.000 



130.608 141.873 132.433 125.084 128.737 133.902 140.219 144.291 146.000 146.000 to 154.000 



1/ includes operator dwellings. 2/Beflinnlng In 1982. mlscellaneou* operating expenses Include other livestock purchases 4 dairy assessments. Totals may not add 
because of rounding. F - forecast 

Information contacts: Chris MCGath (202) 219-0804. Robert McHroy (202) 219-0800. 
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Table 34.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function, 











Fiscal year 










19*4 


1065 


1986 


1987 


19B8 


1969 
$ million 


1090 


1091 


1992 e 


1993 E 


-934 

76 

80 

5 

6 

-758 


4.403 
463 

336 

2 

7 

5.211 


10.524 

1,185 

471 

26 

5 

12,211 


12,346 

1.203 

394 

17 

7 

13.007 


8.227 

764 
67 
-2 

7 
0,053 


2,863 

467 

45 

1 

8 

3.384 


2.450 

361 

-93 

-5 

8 

2.721 


2,387 

243 

71 

12 



2.722 


2.035 

222 

185 

40 

10 

3,092 


3.620 

300 

135 

28 

4 

4,087 


2.536 

333 
244 


4,601 

800 

1,553 


3.440 
047 

2.142 


2,836 
000 

1.780 


678 
128 
666 


53 

031 
1,401 


800 
067 
-79 


2,058 
867 

382 


2.211 

571 

1,281 


2,329 
720 

702 


346 

1,502 

-585 

1 


455 

2.085 

711 

12 


253 

2.337 

1,587 

32 


-346 

1,166 

-476 

8 


-453 

1.296 

-1,076 

7 


-367 
079 

-86 
13 


-307 

505 

5 

1 


-143 

839 

40 

48 


-80 
330 

-100 
-16 


20 

341 
42 

-6 


10 

90 

132 


184 
81 

100 


214 

80 

123 


-65 

73 

152 


-246 

100 

1/ 5 


-25 
42 

93 


15 

47 

104 


-20 

10 

172 


-26 

11 
178 


-27 

6 
185 


342 

1,064 

743 


346 

1,435 

134 


457 

1,411 

102 


535 

1.210 

276 


614 
425 

200 


620 

98 

-102 


618 
632 
-34 


025 
745 

733 


7 

590 

1,645 


7 

300 

1,748 




1.205 




-314 




466 



371 



1.665 


3.010 
110 


2/101 
009 


121 
2 


1.020 

1.258 



1,256 



COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
Feed grain* 
Com 

Grain sorghum 
Barley 
Oats 

Com Aoat product* 
Total feed grains 

Wheat 

Rice 
Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 

Soybean* 
Peanut* 

Sugar 
Hon ay 
Wool 

Operating expense 3V 
Interest expenditure 

Export programs 4/ 
1989/69 Disaster/ 
livestock assistance 
Other 

Total 7.315 17.663 25,841 22,408 12.461 10.523 ft471 10,1)10 11.066 11,710 

FUNCTION ^ Jia M _ _._ 

Price-support loana(net) -27 6,272 13,628 12-190 4,570 -026 -399 418 641 352 

Dlrec! payment* 5/ 
Deficiency 
Diversion 
Dairy termination 
Other 
Dieaeter 
Total direct payments 

1 988/89 crop disaster 
Emergency livestock/ 

forage assistance 
Purchases (net) 
Producer storage 
payments 
Processing, storage, 

& transportation 

Operating expense 3V 
Interest expenditure 
Export prog ram g 4/ 
Other 

Total 7.315 17.663 25.641 22.408 12.461 10.523 M71 10,110 11.966 11,710 

1/ Fiscal 1088 wool & mohair program outlays were $130,635,000 but Include a one-time advance appropriation of $126.1 08,000. which was 
recorded ae a wool program receipt by Treasury, 2/ Approximately $1 .5 billion in benefits to farmer* under the Disaster Assistance Act of 1989 were 
paid in generic certificates 4 were not recorded directly a* disaster assistance outlays. 3/ Does not Include CCC Transfer* lo General Sales Manager. 
At Includes Export Guarantee Program. Direct Export Credit Program. CCC Transfer* to the General Sales Manager. Market Promotion Program. 
starting in fiscal 1991 & starting in fiscal 1992 Export Guarantee Program - Credit Reform. Export Enhancemenl Program, & Dairy Export Incentive 
Program. 5/ Includes cash payments only, Excludes payment-in-kind in fiscal 83-85 & generic certificates In fiscal 66-93. E m Estimated in the 
fiscal 1993 President"* Budget based on November. 1991 supply & demand estimates^ Minus (-} Indicate! a net receipt (excess of repayment* or 
other receipts over gross outlays of fund*). 

Information contact: Richard Pa2daieJd (202) 720-5148. 



612 


6,302 


6,166 


4.833 


3.971 


5,798 


4.178 


6.224 


6,100 


7.446 


1,504 


1,525 


64 


382 


a 


-1 




















489 


587 


260 


163 


189 


06 


13 











27 


60 





42 


3 


21 


252 


93 


1 











6 


4 














,2.117 


7.B27 


6,746 


5.862 


4.245 


6,011 


4,370 


6.341 


6.365 


7,539 

















3.386 


2/ 5 


6 


996 

















31 


533 


156 


115 


33 





1.470 


1,331 


1.B70 


^179 


-1,131 


116 


-48 


646 


344 


468 


£68 


329 


465 


832 


658 


174 


185 


1 


26 


24 


639 


657 


1.013 


1.659 


1,113 


659 


317 


394 


205 


138 


362 


346 


457 


535 


614 


620 


618 


625 


7 


7 


1.064 


1,435 


1.411 


1.219 


425 


98 


632 


745 


590 


300 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


-34 


733 


1.645 


1,746 


679 


-646 


329 


305 


1.727 


-46 


669 


86 


1.114 


1,134 
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Food Expenditures 

Table 35.— Food Expenditures Estimates 



(See the April 1992 issue.) 

Information contact: Alden Manchester (202) 219-0880. 



Transportation 



Table 36.— Rail Rates, Grain & Fruit-Vegetable Shipments. 







Annual 








1901 








1902 




1989 


1990 


1991 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Rail freight rate Index 1/ 
(Dec. 1084*100) 










































All product! 


106,4 


107.6 


100,3 


106.0 


1092 


1093 


109,4 


109.4 


109.3 P 


109,3 P 


Farm product! 


108.4 


110.4 


111.4 


111.6 


110.7 


111.2 


110.9 


110.9 


111.1 P 


111.1 P 


Grain 


108.7 


110.1 


111.2 


110.0 


110.B 


111.B 


111.2 


111.2 


111.3P 


111.3P 


Food products 


103,0 


105.4 


1oa,i 


107.7 


1032 


103,3 


108.3 


103.3 


1066 P 


106.6 P 


Grain shipments 
Hall carfoadJngs (1.000 care) 2/ 


23.4 


27fl 


28.4 


23.6 


27.4 P 


30.1 P 


27.3 P 


28.8 P 


29.0 P 


30.1 P 


Barge ahJpmenti (mil. ton) 3/ 


3.3 


3.8 


3.3 


.2.0 


3.3 


3.6 


3.7 


2.9 


IS 


2.0 


Fresh frurt & vegetable shipments 4(5/ 
Piggy back (mil. cwt) 






















2.2 


18 


1.5 


A3 


1.6 


1 s 


1.3 


1.3 


1.5 


1.4 


RSrfmii.cwt) 


2.6 


23 


2.1 


1.7 


16 


2.3 


2.8 


2.8 


3.1 


2.7 


Truck (mil. cwt) 


42.3 


41.6 


41.B 


35.4 


36,9 


41,5 


43,8 


40.3 


40.2 


41.5 



Cost of operating trucks 
hauling produce 4/ 
Fleet operation (ctsJmile) 123 4 1305 126,5 1305 122* 123.7 124.9 124,0 122,6 122.7 

1/ Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2/ Weekly average: from Association of American Railroads. 3/ Shipments on Illinois & Mississippi waterway*. 
U.S. Corps of Engineers. 4/ Agricultural Marketing Service, LTSDA. St Preliminary data for 1901. P - preliminary. 

information contact: TO. Hutchtneon (202) 219-0340. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 37.— Indexes of Farm Production, Input Use & Productivity }/ 












1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


19BS 


1990 2/ 


1991 2/ 














1977.100 










Farm output 


116 


96 


112 


118 


111 


110 


102 


114 


119 


120 


AH livestock product! 3/ 


107 


109 


107 


110 


110 


113 


116 


116 


117 


119 


Meat animali 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


105 


104 


104 


104 


Dairy product* 


110 


114 


110 


117 


116 


116 


118 


117 


120 


121 


Poultry Aeggs 


119 


120 


123 


128 


133 


144 


148 


163 


162 


168 


AH crops 4/ 


117 


88 


111 


118 


IDS 


108 


92 


107 


114 


111 


Feed grains 


122 


67 


116 


134 


123 


106 


73 


108 


112 


106 


Hay & forage 


109 


100 


107 


106 


106 


102 


89 


101 


101 


103 


Food grains 


13d 


117 


129 


121 


107 


107 


98 


107 


136 


104 


Sugar crops 


96 


93 


96 


97 


106 


111 


105 


105 


107 


112 


Cotton 


85 


55 


91 


94 


69 


103 


107 


86 


109 


122 


Tobacco 


104 


75 


90 


81 


63 


62 


72 


71 


84 


87 


Oil crops 


121 


91 


106 


117 


110 


108 


89 


108 


107 


114 


Cropland used for crops 


101 


aa 


99 


08 


94 


88 


87 


90 


90 


— 


Crop production per acre 


116' 


100 


112 


120 


110 


123 


106 


119 


127 




Farm Input bt 


98 


96 


96 


91 


89 


89 


37 


87 


88 


— 


Farm real estate 


102 


101 


99 


97 


96 


95 


94 


93 


93 


— 


Mechanical power & machinery 


89 


86 


85 


80 


77 


74 


74 


73 


71 


^~ 


Agricultural chemicals 


11?, 


102 


120 


115 


109 


111 


112 


119 


122 




Feed, aeed, & livestock 






















purchases 


107 


103 


103 


102 


109 


116 


111 


113 


113 




Farm output per unit ol Input 


119 


100 


118 


129 


124 


124 


116 . 


130 


135 


— 


Output per hour of labor 






















FarmS/ 


)25 


'99 


121 


139 


139 


142 


135 


147 


142 


^~ 


Won (arm 7/ 


99 


102 


105 


106 


108 


109 


111 


112 


111 


^~ 



1/ For historical data & indexes 
indexes lor 1990 basedon Crop , 
NASS, 3/ Gross livestock production in. 
ule farm output 4f ( 




firoduction to compi___ 
t cannot be added to gross livestock production to compute farm „ 
6/ Economic Research? Service. 7/ Bureau of Labor Statistics, — ■ not available. 



Information contact: George Douvslis (202) 219-0432. 
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Food Supply & Use 



Table 38.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities \ 



1983 



1984 



1965 



1986 



1987 



1989 



1990 2/ 



Commodity 



Red meats a/4/5/ 

Beef 

Veal 

Lamb & mutton 

Pork 
Poultry 3/4/5/ 

Chicken 

Turkay 
Fish & shellfish 4/ 
Eggs 5/ 
Dairy products 

Cheese (excluding cottage) 3/8/ 

American 

Italian 

Other cheese 7/ 

Cottage cheese 
Beverage milks 3/ 

Ruidwhole milk 8/ 

Ruid lowfat mtlk 9/ 

Fluid skim milk 
Fluid cream products 10/ 
Yogurt (excEudlng frozen) 
Ice* cream 
Ice milk 
Frozen yogurt 
All dairy products, milk 

equivalent, milkfat basis 1 1/ 
Fats & oils — Total Fat content 

Butter & margarine (product weight) 

Shortening 

Lard & edfble tallow (direct use) 

Salad & cooking die 
Fresh fruits 12/ 
Csnned fruit 13/ 
Dried fruit 
Frozen fruit 

Frozen citrus juices 14/ 
Vegetables W 

Freeh 

Canning 

Freezing 
Potatoes. aJ1 12/ 
Sweet potatoes 12/ 
Peanuts (shelled) 
Tree nuts (shelled) 
Rour & cereal products 15/ 
Wheat flour 
Rica (milled basis) 
Caloric sweeteners 16/ 
Coffee (green bean equlv.) 
Cocoa (chocolate liquor equtv.) 

1/tn pound*, retail weight unless otherwise stated. Consumption normally represents total supply minus exports, nonfood use. landing 
stocks. Calendar-year data except fresh citrus fruits, peanuts, tree nuts. & rice, which are on crop-year basil. 2/ Preliminary. 
3/ Total may not add due to rounding. 4/ Boneless, trimmed weight, 5/ Excludes shipments to the U,S. territories. 6/ Natural equivalent 
of cheese & cheese products. Total product weight Is greater than natural equrvalent because processed cheese & cheese food are made 
from natural cheese & other dairy products, Includes miscellaneous cheeee not shown separately. 7/ Includes Swiss, Brick. Munster. 
cream. NeufcheteL Blue, Gorgonzola. Edam. & Gouda. 8/ Plain & flavored. 9/ Plain & flavored & buttermilk. 107 Heavy cream, light cream, 
half & hall. & sour cream & dip. 1 1/ Includes condensed & evaporated milk A dry milk products. 12/ Farm weight. 13/ Excludes 
pineapple & berries. 14/ Single strength equivalent. 15/ Includes rye. corn, oat, & barley products, Excludes quantities used in afcohohc 
beverages, com sweeteners. & fuel. f6/ Dry weight equivalent. — - Not available. 

information contact: Judy Jones Putnam (202) 219-0870, 











Pounds 








123.9 


123.7 


124.9 


122,2 


117.4 


119.5 


115.9 


112.4 


74.1 


738 


74.8 


74.4 


69.5 


68.8 


65.4 


63.9 


1.4 


1.5 


Ufi 


1,6 


1,3 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


47.4 


472 


47.7 


45.2 


45.6 


48.8 


48,4 


46.4 


45.8 


47.2 


49,3 


51,3 


55,5 


67.4 


608 


63.9 


37.0 


38.2 


39,8 


40.7 


43.4 


44.7 


47.3 


49.4 


8.9 


9.0 


9.8 


10.6 


12.1 


12.8 


13.6 


14.5 


13.3 


14.1 


15.0 


15,4 


18.1 


15,1 


15,6 


15.5 


33.0 


33.0 


32.4 


32.2 


322 


31.2 
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ERS-NASS Video Tapes 



EBS: Economic Research for American 
Agriculture 

An historical account of the role of economic research in the 

success of American agriculture. 7/85. 

16 1/2 minutes. 

Order No. VT001 $15.00 

Today and Tomorrow 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture's Outlook program 
analyzes the current situation for U.S. and world crops, and 
provides a forecast of future supplies and prices. Today and 
Tomorrow" is an overview of the USDA Outlook program from 
its beginning in the 1920"s, to the current comprehensive 
program of research and analysis. 3/86. 
23 minutes. 
Order No. VT002 $15.0u 

The Need To Know 

Begins with a futuristic ,l what if?" opening, and then proceeds 

to outline the history, significance, and contributions of 

agricultural statistics and USDA's National Agricultural 

Statistics Service. 6/88. 

23 minutes. 

Order No, VT003 $15.00 



Your Hometown 

"Your Hometown" is an informative and entertaining look at 
small town rural America. Originally seen on pubitc television 
stations nationwide, and narrated by James Whitmore, the 
program focuses on three rural communities where citizens 
use innovative thinking and teamwork to revitalize their own 
towns. 2/88. 
1 hour. 
Order No. VT004 $15.00 

Alternative Agriculture; Growing Concerns 

Can U.S. farmers produce at a profit while practicing 

low-input, sustainable agriculture (LISA)? "Growing Concerns" 

investigates the benefits and drawbacks of LISA, An excellent 

overview, this documentary was originally seen as a five-part 

series on national television. 1/89. 

19 minutes. 

Order No, VT005 $15,00 
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